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ORNITHOLOGY. 


VoL. XXIX. JANUARY, 1912. No. 1. 


IN MEMORIAM: HENRY AUGUSTUS PURDIE. 
Born December 16, 1840 — Died March 29, 1911. 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 
Plate 


Henry AvGustus PurpIE was born on the sixteenth of Decem- 
ber, 1840, in Beiijah, Asia Minor, a suburban town about five 
miles to the eastward of Smyrna. He died in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on the twenty-ninth of March, 1911. His father, John 
Purdie, was Scotch, although born (in 1803) in London, and reared 
there, his father being employed in the Bank of England. After 
his marriage John Purdie served as British Consul at Adalia on 
the southeast coast of Asia Minor, where he died in 1856. Henry’s 
mother, Eleanor (Pratt) Purdie, was descended from old New 
England stock and born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1808. 
Her father, John Pratt, was a merchant captain and a partner of 
Judah Truro of Boston. 

In 1842 Henry Purdie, with his mother and his elder brother 
Alfred, came in a sailing vessel from Smyrna to Boston where, 
and at Billerica (Massachusetts), he spent the next two or three 
years. He was then, as certain of his friends and relatives still 
remember, a beautiful and interesting child, active, graceful, gentle, 
easily winning the affection of those about him and attracting much 
attention during his walks abroad, when he was usually dressed in 
plaid kilts and black velvet jacket, and accompanied by his Greek 


1From a crayon sketch by Miss Evelyn Purdie, based on recent photographs. 
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nurse, a strikingly handsome woman. In 1845 he returned with 
his mother and brother to the Levant, where the family were 
reunited at Adalia. Here the conditions of life were such that the 
Purdie children had to spend most of their time in the house and 
in a large yard and garden connected with it which served them well 
as a playground; but on Sundays, after listening to a Church of 
England service and to a Unitarian discourse, they were accustomed 
to walk out into the country beyond the city walls accompanied 
by a servant and two or three janizaries to keep off the rabble of 
hooting native children who followed them and to carry their 
lunch, which was commonly eaten beside an iris-lined brook, or 
in an olive grove, or beneath some spreading plane tree. Such an 
excursion might end in an exciting climb down precipitous lime- 
stone cliffs, over which brooks cascaded into the sea, on reaching 
which the children would be met by a boat sent there to bring them 
home. Sometimes they were rowed into romantic-looking caves 
abounding with wild birds, or to pebbly beaches fringed with 
oleanders, where they bathed. When confined to the house they 
often amused themselves by cutting pictures from the ‘ Illustrated 
London News’ and throwing them from an overhanging window 
into the street, where a crowd of Turkish or Greek boys would soon 
assemble to scramble over one another for them. ‘Towards even- 
ing they usually resorted to the kiosk on top of the house whence 
one might look out over red-tiled roofs and gardens of orange, 
lemon, fig, vine and mulberry to the blue sea, beyond which rose 
lofty ranges of mountains bounding the Bay of Pamphilia. 

In the summer of 1846 the family traveled with a caravan to 
Buldur, a remote Turkish village among the Taurus mountains 
about a hundred miles from the seacoast. During this journey 
each of the children occupied a box supplied with bedding and a 
canopy and slung on the side of a large mule. They, with their 
mother and a Greek maid, passed the entire summer at Buldur 
away from all European civilization. They were well treated by 


the village children, who were more polite and friendly than those 
at Adalia. In the afternoon they would walk to a large salt lake 
near at hand, or to some garden or vineyard where they gathered 
fruit while the attendant servant told them wonderful stories. 

It is to Alfred Purdie, chiefly, that I am indebted for knowledge 
of these early experiences of the brothers in Asia Minor. Henry 
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recalled them only dimly in after years, although he often spoke 
of them in general terms, and occasionally the fragrance of an iris 
or the sound of a rushing brook would prompt him to exclaim, 
“This reminds me of Adalia.’”” His mother taught him his letters 
there. After leaving Adalia he and his brother were for some 
months at a school kept by an American lady in Bonabat near 
Smyrna, and later Henry was sent to a higher grade English school 
in the same village. 

In 1852 Henry Purdie came again to Boston with his mother. 
The next year the family, with the exception of the father, who 
remained at Adalia, were living in West Newton, where Henry 
attended the Model School. In 1854 he was one of the first pupils 
at the English and Classical School, conducted by the late Nathaniel 
T. Allen. After leaving the latter school he went to one kept by a 
Mr. Tower in the basement of Park Street Church. During the 
period just referred to, he and his brother Alfred spent much of 
their leisure time in boating or swimming in Charles River —a 
lonely stream in those days, in tracing brooks to their sources, 
in climbing hills, and in wandering through remote woodlands. 
They made the usual boys’ collections of minerals, shells and other 
“curios,” among which was a huge hornet’s nest, secured by rising 
at three o’clock one summer morning and walking over Weston 
Bridge to the foot of Doublet Hill where the prize was found in 
some scrub growth and its rightful owners smoked out with fumes 
of sulphur. 

As a boy, Henry was not unlike other lads of his own age, except 
that he was more gentle than most, never indulging in wanton or 
thoughtless cruelty to any living creature. He was fond of pets, 
but had little opportunity to indulge his love for them. When 
about fourteen years of age, he began a series of chemical experi- 
ments in connection with which he had advice from his cousin, 
the late Professor J. P. Cook. Apparently his taste for them was 
soon replaced by the deeper and more lasting interest which so 
dominated his after life, viz., that in ornithology, for by 1858, as 
his brother Alfred is fortunately able to remember definitely, he 
had already begun to devote himself to it and to collect the nests 
and eggs of Massachusetts birds. 

Henry’s first venture for a living, after some preliminary work 
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in a machine shop, which he did not like, was in Boston, about 
1859, as a clerk with Lemme, Price & Company, manufacturing 
jewelers. After the dissolution of this firm, he was for about a 
month similarly employed by Shreve, Crump & Low. The Civil 
War being then well under way, he, with two of his friends, in 
February, 1862, enlisted in the navy, serving for over a year as 
yeoman, having charge of guns and ammunition on the U. 8. 
barque ‘James L. Davis’ of the Gulf blockading squadron. The 
life, as it appears in his journals, was not very eventful or exciting 
except when, as occasionally happened, a blockade runner was 
pursued and captured. Whenever the men went ashore to forage 
for supplies and he accompanied them, he seems to have given his 
attention chiefly to observing birds, sometimes collecting a few 
eggs. He had two or three warm friends aboard the vessel, but 
most of his associates were uncongenial, and the constant discipline 
and routine of naval life were very irksome to him, while he was 
rarely free from seasickness. In the spring of 1863, he obtained 
his discharge and returned to Boston, where he soon found employ- 
ment at the State House in the office of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charities, under Mr. Frank B. Sanborn. Here he per- 
formed clerical work and visited, inspected and reported on, 
various State institutions, such as almshouses, asylums, ete. He 
continued to hold this position for about thirty-five years. After 
retiring from it in 1898, he greatly enjoyed his well-earned freedom 
and the opportunities it brought for indulging in the study of erni- 
thology, botany and nature, to which he devoted himsclf during 
the remainder of his life. Living with his sister in a quiet side 
street on Beacon Hill, he had not far to go to reach his favorite 
reading haunts, the Boston Atheneum and Public Libraries, in 
one or another of which he might be found at almost any hour 
of the day or evening, especially in winter, poring over some book 
or pamphlet relating to birds or plants. Being a diligent and 
methodical student of all such literature past and present, he kept 
himself intimately informed respecting it and apparently derived 
from it quite as much pleasure and satisfaction as he did from 
the acquisition of first-hand knowledge obtained in woods and 
fields. The latter were not neglected, of course. On the contrary, 
he visited them frequently in all seasons, and sometimes almost 
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daily in spring, summer and autumn, going to them quite as often 
alone as with companions, for, like all sincere lovers of nature, he 
had no aversion to solitary walks. During this period, his hearing, 
once acute and discriminating, became duller and duller until only 
the loudest bird songs, coming from very near at hand, attracted 
his notice. His eyesight, never of the best, was steadily failing too. 
Largely because of these unfortunate and ever-increasing disabili- 
ties, he turned his attention more and more from birds to plants, 
until the latter came to absorb the greater part of it, at least when- 
ever he went afield, filling him with fresh enthusiasm and interest, 
and bringing him into intimate relations with new friends. Yet 
the old ornithological interests and friendships were never laid 
aside or neglected wherever it was possible to maintain them. With 
the plant life about Boston he became, in the course of only a few 
years, surprisingly familiar. Many a rare or locally-restricted 
species was ferreted out by him, often where its presence had 
hitherto been unknown, if not quite unsuspected. There were 
certain individual living plants or restricted groups of them to 
which he especially devoted himself, visiting them annually at 
just the time when they were in the perfection of their bloom and 
evidently regarding such attention as no less a duty than a pleasure. 
These field studies were conducted very quietly, but so sedulously, 
intelligently and effectively that in the end they resulted in the 
acquisition of a store of information concerning the scope and value 
of which Mr. Walter Deane has been kind enough to express for 
me the following authoritative and pleasingly favorable opinion: 

“Mr. Purdie was passionately fond of the study of plant 
life, taking special interest in certain groups of flowering species 
and vascular cryptogams. He was, strictly speaking, a field 
botanist, the systematic study of specific relations, acquired in 
the herbarium by work on the material there, not being much 
to his taste. Hence many groups, including the Najadacee, 
Graminew, Cyperace, and the like, that require much closet 
study, did not particularly interest him, but for such difficult genera 
as Desmodium, Lespedeza, Aster, Solidago, and many others his 
interest was unbounded. From earliest spring to late autumn and 
often in the winter he loved to wander over field, wood and meadow, 
studying from close observation the abundant material ever at 
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hand. In this he was indefatigable, and few, if any, knew better 
the localities where choice plants grew. As a local botanist he 
held a high rank. He had a keen power of discrimination in the 
field, and was so thoroughly acquainted by long experience with 
the finer characters that distinguish closely related species that he 
often surprised his friends by naming difficult plants when seen 
from quite a distance. He was especially strong in his knowledge 
of the trees and shrubs of eastern Massachusetts. As Mr. Purdie 
did not travel much his field observations were largely confined 
to Massachusetts, but wherever he went he soon acquired a most 
excellent knowledge of the flora of that region. As an example 
of this love for the flora about him and desire to know the plants, 
may be mentioned his visits to his brother’s home in Florida. His 
interest in the flora there is shown by the frequent communications 
he sent to the Gray Herbarium, accompanied by specimens, regard- 
ing perplexing species. In the summer of 1902 he called the 
attention of Mr. George E. Davenport, the late eminent pteridolo- 
gist, to a strange form of Aspidium spinulosum (O. F. Miiller) 
Sw., our Shield or Wood Fern, which he had found in Concord, 
Massachusetts. This form proved of good varietal distinction, 
and Mr. Davenport wished to associate Purdie’s name with it. 
Our friend protested with characteristic modesty, and the plant 
was published as var. Concordianum, but it will always be associated 
with the discoverer by his friends. It was the same modesty that 
prevented him from publishing from time to time his botanical 
discoveries.” 

Joining the New England Botanical Club, as a Resident Member, 
on June 4, 1897, Mr. Purdie afterwards attended its meetings 
(held in Boston monthly from October to June of each year) more 
or less regularly, but seldom spoke at them. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and took much 
interest in its popular exhibitions of fruits and flowers in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, occasionally contributing to them collec- 
tions of flowering goldenrods or other native plants, which attracted 
no little attention and were sometimes mentioned in the newspapers. 

My personal acquaintance with Henry Purdie began about 1865, 


when I met him, for the first time, in a basement room of the State 
House, where the state collection of mounted birds (now at Am- 
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herst) was kept, and where E. A. Samuels had his cabinets of birds’ 
eggs. hither Ruthven Deane and I went rather frequently in 
early youth, taking eggs to exchange with Mr. Samuels, for whose 
memory there will always remain a warm place in both our hearts, 
for he was very kind and helpful to us,— as to all lads having 
tastes similar to his own and craving the ornithological lore and 
guidance which he was ever ready to impart. I was there one 
hot day in early summer when Henry Purdie came into the room, 
and we were introduced. He was then about twenty-five years 
old and, as I clearly remember, slight and graceful of figure, almost 
if not quite as bald as in later years, and very neatly dressed. We 
saw one another occasionally in the same place during the next 
few years, but it was not until 1869 that I began to know him at 
all well. Not long after that, our acquaintance ripened into a 
friendship which, without mar or interruption of any kind, con- 
tinued up to the very end of his life. About the same time he 
established similarly close and lasting relations with Ruthven 
Deane, and somewhat less intimate yet very friendly ones with 
Henry W. Henshaw, Harry Bb. Bailey and W. E. D. Scott. These 
affiliations drew him with ever-increasing frequency to Cambridge, 
particularly between the years 1870 and 1882, a period of great 
ornithological activity and enthusiasm in and about the University 
city, especially memorable for the founding of the Nuttall Orni- 
thological Club in 1873, and for the publication of its ‘ Bulletin’ 
which began in 1876. Mr. Purdie took deep interest and had 
large share in the organization and early development of this Club. 
He was its President from March 20, 1875, to February 12, 1876; 
its Vice-President from 1873 to March 20, 1875; its Secretary 
from February 12, 1876, to December 1, 1885; its Corresponding 
Secretary from December 3, 1877, to December 9, 1878; a member 
of its Council from January 23, 1893, to December 7, 1896. There 
were few of its earlier meetings at which he failed to contribute 
something in the way of original field notes or of trenchant yet 
kindly criticism of those furnished by other members. Sometimes 
he would bring specimens of rare birds or eggs to show, or would 
read passages from ornithological books or pamphlets which few, 
if any, of us had ever seen or heard of, and which he had unearthed 
in one or another of the Boston libraries. He had then, as well as 
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later, the keenest possible interest in the literature of ornithology 
and kept in close touch with it. Thus, throughout a period extend- 
ing over at least a dozen or fifteen years, he was one of the leading 
spirits of the Nuttall Club, taking a prominent part in all its affairs 
and rendering it most loyal and efficient service. But with advanc- 
ing years he came to its meetings somewhat less often than before 
although not infrequently. His very last appearance was at one 
held on the evening of March 6, 1911, less than a week before his 
final illness began, and but little more than three weeks before he 
died. 

The editors of that pioneer journal, the ‘ Bulletin of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club,’ were often indebted to Mr. Purdie for valu- 
able assistance or critical advice. During the eight years of its 
existence, he contributed to its pages no less than twenty-five 
articles and notes of varying length. Among the earlier of these 
were two,— a short review signed by his initials merely, and a 
seven-page article under his full name,— in which he criticised 
rather sharply, but in the main quite justly, certain statements 
and rulings made about a year before, in a ‘Catalogue of the Birds 
of New England,’ by Dr. T. M. Brewer. These papers excited 
general interest at the time of their appearance. They show 
better, perhaps, than anything else that Mr. Purdie ever wrote, 
the scope and accuracy of his ornithological knowledge when he 
was in his prime, and the ability he possessed for temperate and 
logical argument. 

Having been included, as a matter of course, among those who 
were invited to take part in the organization of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union and being present at its first Congress held 
in New York City on September 26, 1883, Henry Purdie became 
one of its Original Members or Founders, now known as Fellows. 
He retained this membership up to the time of his death, but his 
attendance at meetings of the Union was mainly restricted to those 
held in Boston and Cambridge. Although during the earlier years 
of its existence, he served on certain of its Committees, his name is 
not included in any of its lists of officers. His only communication 
to the pages of its journal, ‘The Auk,’ was a brief note relating to 
the occurrence of the Prothonotary Warbler in Massachusetts, 
published in 1886. He was a member of the Boston Society of 
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Natural History from January 3, 1866, to October, 1875, but its 
publications do not apparently contain anything from his pen, 
although they mention an ornithological record made by him at 
one of its meetings. 

The articles and notes which appeared under or over Henry 
Purdie’s name, of which a list will be given at the end of this 
memoir, by no means represent in full the contributions which 
he made to the literature of ornithology. For some of his most 
important service of this kind was rendered indirectly, and in a 
sense anonymously, through assistance and advice given to other 
writers. Thus he helped Mr. Samuels very materially in the 
preparation of the ‘Ornithology and Odlogy of New England,’ ! 
published in 1867, and his critical knowledge and ability were 
drawn upon still more largely by Dr. Coues in connection with 
the production of ‘New England Bird Life,’ which appeared in 
1881. As was eminently characteristic of him, he seemed not 
only indifferent concerning the credit which he received for such 
work, but actually averse to having anything said about it. Even 
his closest friends were often unable to inform themselves definitely 
through him as to the precise nature and amount of it that he 
performed. 

During the earlier years of his life, Mr. Purdie was an active, 
persistent and very successful collector, especially of nests and eggs 
of New England birds. The birds themselves were seldom molested 
by him, for he was averse to taking animal life of any kind, an 
indifferent shot, and gifted with little or no skill in the art of taxi- 
dermy. Nevertheless, he accumulated several hundred bird 
skins, most of which were obtained by gift or purchase. At the 
time of which I am now writing, his sense of hearing was remark- 
ably keen and critical, but he was very near-sighted and habitually 
wore eye-glasses. His high enthusiasm, shrewd powers of observa- 
tion and deep and reverent love of nature combined to make him a 
delightful and much-sought companion for out-of-door excursions 
of every kind. Despite his intimate association with woods and 


1In the Preface to this work Mr. Purdie’s name receives little more than casual 
mention, but in a footnote to page 320 of the main text Mr. Samuels expresses 
indebtedness to him for the use of ‘‘full and copious notes and memoranda on the 
arrival of species, which are of value, having been conducted for several years.”’ 
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fields, he seemed, oddly enough, not to be quite at home in them, 
partly, no doubt, because he commonly went to them dressed in 
ordinary city clothes, still more largely, perhaps, because he had an 
awkward, blundering way of getting over fences, walls and ditches, 
and through dense brush. Yet while another, better equipped 
for such undertakings and apparently more skilful in performing 
them, was ranging about quietly and systematically, it very often 
happened that Henry Purdie was the first to detect the elusive 
bird, the cunningly concealed nest, or the rare plant, of which they 
were both in quest, apparently stumbling on it quite by chance, 
but in reality guided to it, without doubt, by that intuitive sense 
which is possessed by all good hunters and which he evidently had 
in generous measure, making frequent use of it, however uncon- 
sciously, whenever seeking hidden things. The collection of nests 
and eggs! which he formed, although not large, contained an 
excellent representation of those of the commoner birds of eastern 
Massachusetts besides a considerable number of specimens intrinsi- 
cally rare or of exceptional local interest, from this and various 
other parts of North America, but chiefly from New England. 
Among the latter were several sets of the beautiful eggs of the 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, which he took in the neighborhood of 
Boston at various times before 1875. Prior to the year 1870, he had 
confined his field work mostly to localities lying within easy reach 
of West Newton, where he lived, but during the next following 
decade he gave it wider scope, collecting with me at Lake Umbagog 
(June 13-28, 1873, September 14-19, 1874, and May 10-June 24, 
1876); with J. N. Clark at Saybrook, Connecticut (in June, 1875); 
with Ruthven Deane and Robert R. McLeod at Houlton, Maine 
(in June, 1878). In June, 1881, he made a tour through New 
Brunswick, where he met Montague Chamberlain for the first 
time (they afterwards became intimate friends) and spent eleven 
days at Campbellton on Bay Chaleur. Still later, after he had 
become interested in botany, he went to the White Mountains 
repeatedly in summer, was with me in camp at Lake Umbagog 
on one or two occasions in autumn, and twice visited his brother 
Alfred in Florida, remaining there for the greater part of two 


1 He gave a few of these to ornithological friends and most of the others to the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Cambridge, several years before he died. 
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winters. ‘Towards the close of his life, he found much to attract 
and interest him in Concord, Massachusetts, where, at a log cabin 
on a wooded hillside by the river, or at an old farm-house sur- 
rounded by fields, orchards and woodland, he was my frequent 
and ever welcome guest. Here the unconventional, out-of-door 
life suited his simple tastes, and he could indulge as freely as he 
chose in the botanical rambles which he so loved. If, as seemed 
evident, he derived pleasure from those visits, he gave much more 
of it than he received, endearing himself to every one about the 
place by his unfailing kindness and thoughtfulness of word and 
deed. 

It has been said that “every man’s faults are the shadows of his 
virtues.” This was certainly true in Henry Purdie’s case, for, 
if not literally faults, the extreme gentleness, sensitiveness and 
modesty, which were among his most pronounced attributes, 
unquestionably operated to his worldly disadvantage, stifling what- 
ever ambition he may have possessed and preventing him from 
taking a place among scientific men and affairs which he might 
otherwise have achieved, and to which he was fairly entitled by 
reason of his shrewd intelligence, excellent critical ability and wide 
knowledge and experience as an ornithologist and botanist. He 
had high standards of personal honor and virtue, but was very 
lenient with respect to the failings of others. His estimate of his 
own ability and attainments was so genuinely modest that, when- 
ever any one spoke of them in terms of appreciation, he always 
seemed surprised and often incredulous. He was canny and very 
knowing in a Scotch sort of way and had keen intuitive judgment 
of human character — besides many other things — which was 
rarely, if ever, mistaken. His temperament often made decision,— 
about even small affairs,— almost a martyrdom, and thereby lost 
him opportunities which should have been promptly grasped; but 


nearly always his doubt hung on the fear that some one else might 


be inconvenienced or disappointed. 

Most of the shortcomings just alluded to were obviously the 
direct and not unnatural outcome of an exceptionally large and 
tender heart, of an abnormally sensitive conscience, of a deli- 
cately refined nature, and, above all, of a deep and abiding concern 


for the welfare and happiness of others. Even if such virtues must 
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cast “shadows”’ more or less detrimental to the material prosperity 
of those who possess them, our world would be a better place to 
live in were it more generally overshadowed by them. 

As a matter of course, they won for Mr. Purdie many apprecia- 
tive and loving friends. At a surprise party given for him in 
Cambridge on his seventieth and last birthday, these came from 
far and near in such numbers as almost to overflow the house. 
No one of them ever appealed to him in vain for assistance or sym- 
pathy which it was in his power to give, while the unsolicited 
kindly attentions which he showed them were unfailing and very 
numerous. He was, indeed, the most unconsciously unselfish man 
I have ever known, wholly oblivious to self interest, yet ever mind- 
ful of the interests of others and seeming to regard whatever he 
did for them quite as a matter of course and of little or no impor- 
tance, however great the service rendered. At railway stations 
he was habitually on hand to greet incoming or outgoing ornitho- 
logical friends with grateful words of welcome or farewell and help- 
ful-acts of kindness. Whenever the American Ornithologists’ 
Union met in Cambridge, he devoted himself to looking after the 
comfort and welfare of its visiting members, especially the humbler 
ones among them. His thoughtfulness of others, always unosten- 
tatious, was sometimes shown in rarely tactful and delicate ways. 
The late Howard Saunders had interesting experience of this when 
visiting Boston in 1884. At the close of a day spent in going 
about the city with Mr. Purdie, he parted with him at the State 
House, declining for reasons which I have forgotten to be escorted 
by him to Bowdoin Square, whither he walked to take a horse-car 
out to Cambridge. On nearing his destination and happening 
to glance back, he saw, at some distance to the rear, stealing along 
the shadowy side of the street, a dim figure which he recognized 
as that of Mr. Purdie, who was following him thus surreptitiously 
to make sure that he did not lose his way among the old ‘ cowpaths’ 
of Boston, or get on the wrong car. When, years afterwards, Mr. 
Saunders related this incident to me in London, he wound up the 
story by saying very feelingly: “Of all the friends I made in 


America, I value most Henry Purdie.”’ 
It must not be inferred from anything which I have said or left 
unsaid, that Henry Purdie was devoid of worthy pride or of true 
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manliness. Beneath his quiet, unassuming manner lay concealed 
a really proud spirit and no little self-reliance and hardihood. 
These were manifested by his wise fastidiousness in the choice of 
intimate associates; by his unwillingness to accept favors which 
could not be repaid; by the decided opinicns which he held and was 
quite able vigorously to defend; by his intolerance of injustice,— 
which, when so minded, he could rebuke with prompt and effective 
speech or action; by the calmness and resourcefulness with which 
he faced grave dangers and serious troubles — although addicted 
to worry and tribulation concerning lesser risks and annoyances. 
If he failed to achieve all the worldly success and advancement 
which might easily have been his had he been only a little differ- 
ently constituted, it may be said of him with absolute truth that 
he lived a pure, honorable and very useful life, serving faithfully 
and acceptably, first his country; next his state; then the natural 
science that he loved; finally a host of friends no one of whom can 
ever forget the charm of his affectionate, guileless nature or cease 
to be thankful for the privilege of having come in close touch with it. 


Although perhaps not complete the following list includes all 
the titles of published ornithological notes and papers written by 
Henry Purdie of which I have present knowledge. 


1. [A letter relating to the Golden-winged Warbler.| In this letter 
early instances of the occurrence of the species at West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, are reported and its habits and song rather fully described; 
published by E. A. Samuels, Orn. & O6l. of N. E., 1867, pp. 214, 215. 

2. [Announcement of the Capture of Tennessee Warblers in Newton, 
Mass.] Proc. Bos. Soc. N. H., Vol. XIII, 1869, p. 93. 

3. Tennessee Warbler. Am. Nat., Vol. II, Aug. 1869, p. 331. 

4. Golden-winged Warbler. Am. Nat., Vol. III, Nov. 1869, p. 497. 

5. Colluris Ludovicianus. Am. Nat., Vol. VII, Feb. 1873, p. 115. 

6. Notes on some of the Rarer-Birds of New England. Am. Nat., 
Vol. VII, Nov. 1873, pp. 692, 693. 

7. Birds of New England. [A review, signed by initials ‘‘H. A. P., 
of Dr. T. M. Brewer’s ‘Catalogue of the Birds of New England’ published 
in 1875.] Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. I, Sept. 1876, pp. 72, 73. 

8. The Nest and Eggs of Traill’s Flycatcher, as observed in Maine. 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. I, Sept. 1876, p. 75. 

9. Distribution of New England Birds.— A Reply to Dr. T. M. Brewer. 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. 11, Jan. 1877, pp. 11-17. 

10. Notice of a Few Birds of Rare or Accidental Occurrence in New 
England. Bull. Nuit. Orn. Club, Vol. I, Jan. 1877, pp. 20-22. 
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11. The Lark-Finch (Chondestes grammaca) again in Massachusetts. 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. III, Jan. 1878, p. 44. 

12. The Black-throated Bunting (Huspiza americana) nesting in Massa- 
chusetts. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. III, Jan. 1878, p. 45. 

13. [Letter to Linnean Society relating to nests and eggs of Traill’s and 
Acadian Flycatchers.] For. & Str., Vol. X, No. 12, Apr. 25, 1878, p. 216. 

14. Trailfl]’s Flycatcher. For. & Str., Vol. X, No. 14, May 9, 1878, p. 
255. 

15. Sennett’s Notes on the Ornithology of the Lower Rio Grande, 
Texas. [Review signed “H. A. P.”] Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. III, 
July, 1878, pp. 144, 145. 

16. Capture of the Yellow-throated Warbler in Massachusetts, and 
Notes on other Rare Massachusetts Birds. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. LI, 
July, 1878, p. 146. 

17. The Nest and Eggs of the Yellow-Bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax 
flaviventris). Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. U1, Oct. 1878, pp. 166-168. 

18. The Golden-cheeked Warbler and Black-chinned Hummingbird 
in Texas. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. 1V, Jan. 1879, p. 60. 

19. The Great Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus) in Connecti- 
eut. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. 1V, Jan. 1879, p. 61. 

20. Nesting of the Great Northern and Loggerhead Shrikes in Maine. 
For. & Str., Vol. XII, No. 9, Apr. 3, 1879, p. 166. 

21. The Loggerhead Shrike in Maine. For. & Str., Vol. XII, No. 14, 
May 8, 1879, p. 265. 

22. Record of Additional Specimens of the White-throated Warbler 
(Helminthophaga leucobronchialis). Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. IV, July, 
1879, pp. 184, 185. 

23. Another Kirtland’s Warbler (Dendroica kirtlandi). Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club, Vol. IV, July, 1879, pp. 185, 186. 

24. The Loggerhead Shrike breeding in Maine. Bull Nutt. Orn. Club, 
Vol. IV, July, 1879, pp. 186, 187. 

25. MacFarlane’s Gerfaleon (Falco gyrfalco sacer) in Maine. Bull. 
Nutt. Orn. Club. Vol. IV, July, 1879, pp. 188, 189. 

26. Corvus ossifragus on Long and Staten Islands, N. Y. Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club, Vol. V, Oct. 1880, p. 240. 

27. The Purple Gallinule in New England. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 
Vol. V, Oct. 1880, p. 242. 

28. The Avocet (Recurvirostra americana) in Massachusetts. Bull. 
Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VI, April, 1881, p. 128. 

29. Melanerpes erythrocephalus about Boston. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 
Vol. VII, Jan. 1882, p. 57. 

30. Ammodramus caudacutus.— A somewhat inland Record on the 
Atlantic Coast. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VII, April 1882, p. 122. 

31. Pelidna subarquata on the Maine Coast. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 
Vol. VIT, April, 1882, p. 124. 
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32. Rhynchops nigra.— An early Record for the Massachusetts Coast. 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VII, April, 1882, p. 125. 

33. Garzetta candidissima at Nantucket, Massachusetts. Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club, Vol. VII, Oct. 1882, p. 251. 

34. Rare Warblers in Massachusetts. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VII, 
Oct. 1882, p. 252. 

35. <A Flock of White Herons (Herodias egretta) in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VIII, Oct. 1883, pp. 242, 248. 

36. An Earlier Occurrence of the Prothonotary Warbler in Massachu- 
setts. Auk, Vol. III, Oct. 1886, p. 488. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE PROFESSOR 
C. O. WHITMAN. 


BY R. M. STRONG. 


Plate I. 


A PROMINENT characteristic of Professor Whitman was _ his 
success in the study of live animals. On many occasions the 
writer was impressed by Professor Whitman’s ability to capture 
and handle timid doves without the frantic struggles that would 
occur with less skilful treatment. He was equally fortunate with 
other animals. 

Young birds, taken from the nest, were reared with great success, 
and they became very tame. The accompanying picture illus- 
trates a characteristic scene in the yard back of his house. It shows 
Professor Whitman standing in a pigeon cage, and was taken by 
the writer, October 10, 1908. The Flicker perched on the pan and 
feeding from Professor Whitman’s hand was one of several which 
were being reared because of their interesting cclor pattern. 

Professor Whitman enjoyed natural history work in the field, 
though in his later years he seldom felt free to leave his pigeons 
even for a half day in the country. One of these exceptional 
breaks occurred, however, on June 15, 1910, only a few months 
before his death. In company with a colleague and the writer, 
a marsh outside of Chicago where marsh birds were nesting in 
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unusual abundance was visited. The weather was beautiful, 
and Professor Whitman was in fine spirits. 

A small duck boat conveyed the party to nests of Coots, Rails, 
Gallinules, Black Terns, ete., with eggs and young birds just 
hatched. These aroused keen enthusiasm. 

A unique experience was an encounter with some young Pied- 
billed Grebes and their parents. The writer had found the nest 
five days before, with two downy young just hatched which were 
lying on the material covering the other eggs not yet hatched, as 
is the custom of grebes. On this later visit, we saw the parent 
grebes swimming with several of their offspring in open water not 
many rods from the now deserted nest. Professor Whitman urged 
a very quiet and deliberate approach. Our little boat in which 
we were obliged to sit with some care to avoid tipping, was grad- 
ually paddled up to within a very few rods of the grebes. As we 
drew near, the little grebes gathered about one of the parents and 
took places inside its wings. In another moment, the bird dived 
taking the young with her. We were able later to capture one of 
the little grebes for a few minutes’ inspection. 


NOTES ON THE SUMMER BIRDS OF THE ST. JOHN 
VALLEY, NEW BRUNSWICK! 


BY CHARLES W. TOWNSEND, M. D. 


THE following observations were made between July 11 and 
August 4, 1911, in the lower part of the valley of the St. John 
River, New Brunswick, between St. John and Fredericton. Two 
days were spent at St. John, a day on the Kennebecasis River, 
eight days at Glenwood, three days at Upper Greenwich, a day at 
Fredericton, and nine days at Gerow’s Landing, Wickham. 

As one ascends the St. John River, one is struck with the sudden 
change in the physical character of the valley from the hilly, 


1 Read before the Nuttall Ornithological Club, October 2, 1911. 
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almost mountainous and forest clad shores of the southern por- 
tions, beginning close to the city of St. John and extending upwards 
for about thirty miles, to the more pastoral scenery where the 
river is bordered by a flood plain, and where the islands, instead 
of being rocky and forested as in the south, are low-lying mud 
banks on which hay in great quantities is produced. Back of 
this flood region the gently sloping hills are largely given up to 
farming, while the forest recedes to the background. The forest 
white, black and red —and balsam fir, with 


is chiefly spruce 
arbor vite and larches in places, and an occasional white pine 
and hemlock. Canoe, white and yellow birches, beeches, rock 
maples, mountain ashes and poplars also form parts of the forest. 
All of these trees in the lower, wilder regions of the valley some- 
times attain considerable dimensions, especially in that portion 
back of Glenwood and Upper Greenwich. Beginning at Glenwood, 
red oaks become common in the river valley, while the graceful 
wineglass-shaped American elm is the most conspicuous tree on 
the low shores and islands, and an occasional butternut and linden 
are to be seen. 

Recent subsidences has depressed this whole region to such an 
extent that the former river cutting has become an estuary of 
the sea, the force of whose tides are felt even to Fredericton, a 
distance of eighty-four miles. 

While the region of the city of St. John and the hills back of it 
are cooled by the proximity of the Bay of Fundy with its rushing 
tides and frequent fogs, the broad alluvial central valley has a 
more genial summer climate, as shown by a comparison of the 
mean summer temperature in Fredericton and St. John. The 
average of the mean temperature for the month of May in the 
years 1901, 1902, 1904 and 1905 was 2.4° Far. higher at Fredericton 
than at St. John. In June of these years it was 2.5° higher, while 
in July it was 5° higher in Fredericton than in St. John. 

As a result of this proximity of two such unlike summer climates 
there is an admixture here of Boreal and Transition species. As 
long ago as 1869 (Am. Naturalist, Vol. III, 1869, p. 331), the late 
Mr. Henry A. Purdie suggested that some birds not common on 
the central and southern Maine coast may have reached the north- 
Saint Lawrence and Maine Central 
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water route.” Mr. O. W. Knight in his ‘ Birds of Maine’ in speak- 
ing of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, which he states “is rare along 
the coast and in certain of the central portions of the State, while 
north it is again locally common,” says: “It seems quite probable 
indeed that these northern representatives of the species enter the 
State from the west and pass across it by some regular migration 
route.” Montague Chamberlain, in the Bulletin of the Natural 
History Society of New Brunswick, No. II, 1883, p. 40, says 
“that many of the species of birds rarely met with in the vicinity 
of the coast of the Bay of Fundy during the breeding season are 
much more abundant at that time beyond the line across which 
the humidity and low temperature so characteristic of this coast 
at that season do not penetrate, said line being drawn some 15 
or 20 miles from the shore of the Bay.” 

That some of these birds of the St. John valley that are less 
common farther south on the coast, migrate north in the interior 
until they reach the valley of the St. John, and follow it until they 
are arrested by the colder regions bordering the Bay of Fundy, 
seems therefore a not unlikely theory. The fact that on July 31 
I saw forty-five Night Hawks flying as if in migration in a northerly 
direction over the river valley at Wickham is certainly suggestive. 

The further extension of migration routes from this warm St. 
John Valley to the north is clearly shown in an interesting paper 
by Professor W. F. Ganong (Bull. Nat. History Soc. of New Bruns- 
wick, Vol. V, part iv, 1906, pp. 423-433). One of these natural 
migration routes extends northwest along Washademoak Lake, 
a great drowned side valley of the St. John River above Wickham, 
the Canaan and the Buctouche Rivers, Northumberland Straits, 
Prince Edwards Island, and Cascumpec Harbor. North of this 
and parallel with it is a route by way of Grand Lake, Salmon 
and Richibucto Rivers, while farther north the Nashwaak and 
Miramichi Rivers together, and the Nepisiquit and the Restigouche 
Rivers form three other obvious routes. Besides these, Professor 
Ganong has sketched numerous probable and possible valleys all 


extending northeast and southwest. 

On the southern coast of the Labrador Peninsula, in the Mingan 
region, the avifauna as far east as Natashquan is largely Canadian 
with a sprinkling of birds of the Hudsonian zone and even of some 
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that are characteristic of the Alleghanian Zone,' while the shore to 
the eastward, which feels more strongly the arctic current — for 
icebergs float as far west as Natashquan — is the summer home of 
Hudsonian and Arctic birds. It is possible that the Canadian 
fauna reaches the Mingan region of Labrador by way of the valley 
of the St. Lawrence, or by the migration routes from the St. John 
valley just sketched, thence north across the narrow part of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence over the island of Anticosti, or by both routes. 
Much further study is needed to elucidate these problems. 

The following is a briefly annotated list of the birds observed, 
all of which are, I believe, summer residents. 


1. Larus argentatus. Herrina Guuu.-— A few in the harbor of St. 
John. 

2. Sterna hirundo. Common TEerRN.— A few in the Kennebecasis 
River, and on the St. John River all the way from St. John to Frederic- 
ton. At Wickham and Upper Greenwich birds were frequently seen flying 
down the river with small fish hanging from their bills, while the return 
trips were made without the fish. 

3. Phalacrocorax auritus auritus. DousLe-crestep Cormo- 
RANT.— A single bird, apparently of this species, seen on the river about 
eight miles above St. John. 

4. Anas rubripes tristis. Biack Ducx.— A few above Upper Green- 
wich. 

5. Clangula clangula americana. WuistLeR.— One seen on July 
12 on the Kennebecasis. 

6. Botaurus lentiginosus. Birrern.— One at Queenstown, July 26. 

7. Ardea herodias herodias. Great BiueE Heron.— Not uncom- 
mon on the Kennebecasis and on the St. John above Upper Greenwich. 

8. Philohela minor. Woopcockx.— Two seen at Glenwood, July 17. 

9. Actitis macularia. Sporrep SANppirpeR.— Common along the 
rivers and brooks. 

10. Bonasa umbellus togata. Canaptan Rurrep Grovse.— 
Several at Glenwood and at Upper Greenwich..- 

11. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourning A 
pair nesting in a spruce at Glenwood, July 20. 

12. Circus hudsonius. Marsn HawKk.— One at Wickham, August 4. 

13. Accipiter velox. SHARpP-sSHINNED Hawk.— One seen at Glenwood 
and one at Wickham. 

14. Buteo borealis borealis. HawK.— One at Wickham. 

15. Buteo platypterus. Broap-wincep Hawk.— Two were seen 


1 Townsend and Bent, Auk, X XVII, 1910, pp. 1-18. 
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at Glenwood circling together over the forest, uttering their clear, double, 
ter-whée. 

16. Haliwetus leucocephalus leucocephalus. Batp 
Several seen from Upper Greenwich to Fredericton. At the former place 
two or three in immature, and one in adult plumage were seen daily, and a 
farmer told me that a pair nested on a cliff, and that they had carried off 
eight of his chickens. He said that one of the young birds had seized a 
hen, but was unable to carry her off. The hen made such an outery that 
the farmer came to her rescue and the eagle departed. At Wickham 
I watched an adult and young bird circling near together, and once the 
young turned on its side and thrust out its legs as if about to grapple 
with the adult. 

17. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Cuckoo.—— Heard 
singing several times at Glenwood. 

18. Ceryle alcyon. Betrep KINGFISHER.— Not uncommon. At 
Wickham I heard one practising its rattle in so low a tone that it suggested 
the distant trill of a wren. 

19. Dryobates villosus villosus. Hairy Woopprecker.— Common. 

20. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woopprcker.— 
Common. 

21. Sphyrapicus varius varius. YELLOW-BELLIED SAPsUCKER.— 
One seen at Hampton, July 12. 

[Melanerpes erythrocephalus, Red-headed Woodpecker. A mounted 
specimen was seen in the taxidermist shop of Emack Bros. in Fredericton, 
and I was told that the bird was shot by the guide Tom O’ Leary at Beaver- 
dam, York County, on June 1, 1911, and brought to the taxidermist in the 
flesh. ] 

22. Colaptes auratus luteus. Norruern Fiuicker.— Common. 

23. Chordeiles virginianus virginianus. NigurHawk.— Common 
and evidently nesting on roofs in St. John and Fredericton. On July 31, 
at 5.30 p.m. at Wickham, I counted 45 Nighthawks flying north high over 
the river. 

24. Chetura pelagica. Curmney Swirr.— Abundant. At Freder- 
icton, on July 25, I watched a large flock of Swifts enter for the night a 
chimney on the southwest corner of the Parliament Building. Sun set 
at about 8 p.m. At 8.24 p. M. one bird set its wings and dropped into the 
chimney and soon they began dropping in fast, while the flock circled first 
one way then another or crowded together in a confused mass, twittering 
loudly all the time. Owing to the proximity of the dome regular circling 
was somewhat interfered with, but as a rule the birds circled in the direc- 
tion of the hands of a clock, and individuals would drop out and into the 
chimney in dozens when the circle passed over it. Occasionally they 
would all swoop off to the other side of the building, soon to return. At 
8.45 p. M. practically all the birds had entered the chimney and I had 
counted roughly,— at first singly and later by tens,— 2200 birds. A 
minute later, when it was nearly dark, six stragglers appeared, five of 
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which entered the chimney while the sixth retired by itself to another 
chimney. 

25. Archilochus colubris. Rusy-rHroatep Two 
seen. 

26. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kinepirp.—One seen at Glenwood. 
Common at Wickham. 

27. Nuttallornis borealis. OLive-sipep FLYcATcHER.— One seen 
at Wickham, August 4. 

28. Myiochanes virens. Woop Prwrr.— One at Fredericton and 
one at Upper Maugerville. 

29. Empidonax flaviventris. YrELLOW-BELLIED FLYCcATCHER.— 
Common at Glenwood. 

30. Empidonax trailli alnorum. FLiycatcHer.— A few 
at Glenwood and Wickham, in full song. 

31. Cyanocitta cristata cristata. Buiur Jay.—— A few seen. 

32. Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. Crow.— Common. 

33. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bosouinx.— Abundant in river mead- 
ows at Wickham, not singing; a flock of thirty or forty. 

34. Agelaius pheniceus pheeniceus. Rep-wincep BLAcKBIRD.— 
Common in the meadows of the Kennebecasis River and on the St. John 
above Upper Greenwich. 

35. Quiscalus quiscula wneus. Bronzep GrRAcKLE.— Common. 

36. Carpodacus purpureus purpureus. Purpte Fincu.— Abun- 
dant. 

37. Loxia curvirostra minor. Rep Crosssiti.— A small flock seen 
at Glenwood on July 15. 

38. Loxia leucoptera. WHITE-WINGED CrossspiLL.— Eight or ten 
seen at Glenwood on July 20. 

39. Astragalinus tristis tristis. Gotprincu.— Abundant. 

40. Passer domesticus. HENG.LisH Sparrow.—- Abundant in cities 
and larger settlements. Although they were common in the village of 
Wickham, there were none three miles away at Gerow’s landing. This 
fact probably accounted for the successful broods of turkeys raised at the 
latter place, as they were not infected by the Sparrows with the blackhead 
disease. 

41. Spinus pinus pinus. Pine Sisxin.— A flock of six seen at 
Glenwood on July 16 and 17. 

42. Pocecetes gramineus gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.— Com- 
mon at Wickham. Not seen elsewhere. 

43. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. SavaNNau Sparrow.— 
Abundant. 

44. Passerherbulus nelsoni subvirgatus. AcApIAN SHARP-TAILED 
Sparrow.— Very abundant in the meadows of the St. John at upper 
Greenwich, Wickham and Hampstead. The A. O. U. Check-list states 
of this bird that it is found in the ‘Salt marshes of the Atlantic coast,” 
although Dwight (Auk, XXII, 1896, p. 276) speaks of it as “peculiar to 
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the fresh and salt water marshes of the maritime Provinces of Canada.” 
These marshes where I found it were made up entirely of fresh water 
vegetation including arrow heads and white pond lilies, although the im- 
pulse of the tides is felt there. The curious song of this bird, which re- 
sembles closely the hiss of hot iron in water followed usually by two short 
low notes, was heard on every hand in these meadows during my visit 
there from July 21 to August 4. Occasionally a bird would indulge in a 
flight song, uttering short notes as he flew up, followed by rapid repetitions 
of his simple song during the descent to the grass where he continued to 
sing. One repeated his song in the grass ten times ina minute. A female 
that was taken contained eggs. evidently of the second brood, for full 
grown young were common. These were in the juvenal dress which 
resembles in general coloration that of the juvenal Bobolink, although of 
course the finches are much smaller. A juvenal specimen obtained was 
easily distinguished from the juvenal caudacutus. In the latter the 
markings on the sides of the chest are distinct, in the former indistinct 
and few. 

45. Zonotrichia albicollis. Wuire-rHroatep Sparrow.— Abun- 
dant and in full song. At Glenwood on July 15 when the sun set at 7.49 
these birds sang until 9 p. mM. when it was too dark to see to read. 

46. Spizella passerina passerina. Cuiprinc Sparrow.— Abundant. 

47. Junco hyemalis hyemalis. Starr-cotorep Junco.— Abun- 
dant. 

48. Melospiza melodia melodia. Sona Sparrow.— Abundant. 

49. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.— Common at Hamp- 
ton and Wickham. 

50. Progne subis subis. Purpte Martin.—Tlifteen or twenty 
pairs were nesting in the iron framework of the bridge at Hampton over 
the Kennebecasis River. English Sparrows were constantly fighting 
with them. At Brown’s flat I noticed several Martin houses inhabited 
only by English Sparrows, and was told that the Martins had been en- 
tirely driven out by these pests. At Evandale were several small houses 
inhabited by Martins; no English Sparrows were to be seen. At Frederic- 
ton and at Wickham Martins were frequently seen. 

51. Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Swattow.— Abun- 
dant. At Glenwood I counted sixty-five nests on one barn and shed. 

52. Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swa_tow.— Common. 

53. Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swattow.— Common. 

54. Riparia riparia. Bank Swattow.— A few seen. 

55. Bombycilla cedrorum. Crepar Waxwinc.— Common. 

56. Vireosylva olivacea. Rep-ryep Vireo.— Abundant. 

57. Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. Vireo.— Com- 
mon. 

58. Mniotilta varia. Buack anp Waite WArBLER.— Common. 

59. Vermivora rubricapilla rubricapilla. Warsier.— 
Abundant, in full song. 
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60. Compsothlypis americana usnesw. NortTHERN ParuLa War- 
BLER.— Abundant, in full song. 

61. Dendroica estiva sestiva. Warpsrer.— Not uncom- 
mon. 

62. Dendroica cerulescens cerulescens. BLACK-THROATED BLUE 
WarB_erR.—— One at Glenwood, July 14. 

63. Dendroica coronata. Myrrie Warsiter.— Common and in 
song. 

64. Dendroica magnolia. MacGnouiA Warsier.— Abundant, in 
full song. 

65. Dendroicacastanea. Bay-BREASTED WARBLER.— Common. At 
Glenwood, Upper Greenwich and at Wickham I saw one or two nearly 
every day and twice heard the male sing. At the two last named places 
I saw them feeding fully grown young. 

66. Dendroica virens. BLAck-rHROATED GREEN WARBLER.— Com- 
mon and in song. 

67. Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-sirp.—~ Two or three heard sing- 
ing at Glenwood, and one seen giving his flight song. One seen with young 
at Wickham on August 2. 

68. Geothlypis trichas trichas. MaryLaANpD YELLOW-THROAT.— 
Common, in song. 

69. Wilsonia canadensis. Canapa WarsLeR.— One seen at Glen- 
wood on July 14. 

70. Setophaga ruticilla. Repsrart.-— Rather common. 

71. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. Winter Wren.— Common and 
in song. 

72. Certhia familiaris americana. Brown Creerer.— A few seen 
at Glenwood. 

73. Sitta canadensis. Rerp-Bpreastep NutTuatrcu.— One at Wick- 
ham, August 3 and 4. 

74. Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus. Abundant. 

75. Penthestes hudsonicus hudsonicus. Hupsonian CHICKADEE. 
— Nearly as common as P. atricapillus. On one occasion only, at Glen- 
wood on July 15, I heard the clear warbling notes of this species. 

76. Regulus satrapa. GoLDEN-CcROWNED KINGLET.— Abundant. 

77. Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens. Vrrery.— Two were fre- 
quently heard singing at Glenwood in a thicket by the river, and one by 
Jones’s Creek. 

78. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. OLive-BACKED ‘THRUSH.—- 
Abundant and in full song, especially at Glenwood from July 13 to July 21. 

79. Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Hermir THrusu.— Abundant 
and in full song. 

80. Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Abundant. 

81. Sialia sialis sialis. BLvursrrp.— The only Bluebirds I saw were 
a pair in the fields at Jones’s Creek, Glenwood, about two miles from its 
mouth at the St. John River. This was on July 15. 
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A NAME FOR THE HAWAIIAN LINNET. 
BY J. GRINNELL. 


In THE University of California Publications in Zodlogy, Volume 
7, February, 1911, pages 179-195, the fact was recorded that 
the Linnet of the Hawaiian Islands at the present time differs 
conspicuously from the Linnet of California in that the males are 
yellow or orange, instead of red. It was further shown that in 
all probability the Hawaiian stock was introduced from California 
less than forty years ago. 

While, as shown in the paper cited, I recognize the fact that 
occasional examples from different parts of the range of Carpodacus 
frontalis show the same characters as the Hawaiian birds (as do 
also cage-birds), this does not at all mean that these aberrant 
examples are of the same immediately genetic stock; in fact, 
because of remoteness of locality, they are obviously not closely 
related. In the former case the feature is sporadic, in the latter 
constant and peculiar to a distinct geographic area. No matter 
how recently this feature of the Linnet of the Hawaiian Islands 
may have been acquired, or by what one of various complex pro- 
cesses, the apparent fact remains: the peculiarity of the present 
day Hawaiian Linnet is specific. To meet the requirement of 
systematic zodlogy, a name should therefore be provided for it, 
which I herewith do: 


Carpodacus mutans, new species. 


HawallANn LINNET. 


Type, male adult; no. 12611, Univ. Calif. Mus. Vert. Zoél.; Haiku, 
Maui, Hawaiian Territory; February 22, 1910; collected by Annie M. 
Alexander; orig. no. 465, A. M. A. 

DraGcnosis. — Closely similar to Carpodacus frontalis as occurring in the 
San Francisco Bay region of California; but crimson areas in males of 
frontalis, yellow or orange in males of mutans. 

DescripTION OF Type.— Rump, continuous frontal, supra-ocular and 
supra-auricular area, throat, malar region and chest, deep chrome; top 
of head, nape and breast washed with same; on forehead the color intensi- 
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fied towards orange; elsewhere dorsally, hair brown, with centers of 
exposed ends of feathers darkest; wings and tail dark hair brown with 
pale edgings; lower breast, sides, flanks and crissum, with narrow shaft- 
streaks of hair brown on a dull whitish ground; streaks on flanks and 
crissum broadest, narrowest on belly; maxilla, feet and legs dark hair 
brown; mandible pale hair brown. Wing, 79 mm.; tail, 58.7; tarsus, 17; 
hind toe with claw, 12; culmen, 10.3; bill-from-nostril, 8.2; gonys, 7.5; 
width of maxillary portion of bill at base, 7.1; depth of bill (normally 
closed) through nostril from proximal end of culmen to symphesial portion 
of mandibular ramus, 8.3. 

Rance. — Specimens are at hand from the islands of Oahu, Molokai, 
and Maui, H. T. The linnet has been reported also from Hawaii and 
Kaui. 


A LIST OF THE BIRDS OF SEDGWICK COUNTY, 
KANSAS. 


BY DWIGHT ISELY. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following paper was originally written as a summary of 
my observations on the habits of birds in the vicinity of Fairmount 
College, Wichita, Kansas, during the school year 1909-10. The 
work was done in connection with a course in animal ecology 
taken under the instruction of Austin P. Larrabee, Professor of 
Biology at Fairmount College. 

In my observations I intended in the first place to become 
familiar with as many species and their habits as possible. In 
particular I aimed to study their migration habits and to determine 
the favorite environment of each bird. 

Since the paper was first written I have endeavored to make as 
nearly as possible a complete list of the birds of Sedgwick County. 
With this in view I made a compilation not only of all I had noted 
regarding birds in my five years’ residence in Wichita but also | 
secured records of Professor Austin P. Larrabee, Dr. R. Mathews, 
and Messrs. Richard H. Sullivan and Charles H. Smyth. 
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Professor Larrabee, head of the department of biology at Fair- 
mount College, has lived in Wichita since September, 1909, and has 
kept complete notes on bird migrations since that time. Dr. 
Mathews has observed birds in Sedgwick County for 25 years. 
The late Dr. F. H. Snow of the University of Kansas has credited 
him with three species in his ‘Catalogue of the Birds of Kansas.’ 
Mr. Sullivan, the local weather forcaster, is president of the Kansas 
Audubon Society. He has kept very complete notes on bird 
migrations since 1905. Mr. Smyth is president of the Wichita 
Sportsmen’s Club and has in his keeping the club records in which 
all the ducks shot on its reserve since 1889 are noted. To these 
gentlemen I am greatly indebted for the assistance they have 
given me. 

The center of the field of my observations has been Fairmount 
Hill and Fairmount College campus. Fairmount Hill is a suburb 
of Wichita, northeast of the main part of the city, and connected 
with it only by a few scattering houses. Trees, mostly elms and 
maples, are planted along the streets and on the lawns, and there 
are a few small orchards. There is little shrubbery on the Hill 
and it is not as thickly settled as the city proper. On the college 
campus is a grove of maples, elms and ash trees and the so-called 
cedar (Juniperus virginianus) and a clump of cottonwoods. For 
the most part the trees are still small. 

South of Fairmount Hill is a cemetery covering about 100 acres, 
planted with a mixed grove of maple, elm, coffee bean, red-bud, 
cedar and spruce trees. The evergreen and deciduous trees are 
evenly divided. In the east part of the cemetery is a pond cover- 
ing several acres. About half of it is very shallow. Its banks are 
fringed with willows, sedges and swamp grasses. 

East and north of Fairmount Hill is for the most part prairie 
land. A few osage oranges check these meadows. About three 
fourths of a mile east of Fairmount Hill is a shallow pond, known 
as the Reed Pond, whose borders are overgrown with cat-tails, 
bulrushes, willows and swamp grasses. Leading from this pond 
in a southerly direction is a slough which in the rainy season forms 
a chain of little ponds. About a mile northeast of Fairmount 
College is McGuinnis’s Pond, which covers several acres. Lead- 
ing from this pond in a northerly direction is a slough which also 
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forms a series of little ponds in the rainy seasons. Immediately 
west of the Hill is unbroken prairie land, alfalfa fields, and a few 
houses. 

About a mile and a half north of the college is Chisolm Creek, 
a small sluggish stream, flowing in a westerly direction. Along the 
creek in this region shrubbery and a few willow and elm trees are 
found. At a point about two miles northwest of the Hill, Chisolm 
Creek turns south and flows through McKinley Park, a mile and a 
half west of Fairmount, which is quite well wooded. Adjoining 
McKinley Park is a timber lot in which there is much underbrush, 
and on its border is a patch of raspberries and blackberries. 

The Little Arkansas River, about three miles west of Fairmount 
Hill, flows south through Riverside Park, which covers about 
100 acres. Native timber of elms, hackberries, a few oaks and 
black walnuts covers the entire area but in no place is it very 
thick. There is some underbrush along the river on land adjoin- 
ing the park. 

About five miles south of the city is a timber lot of about 40 
acres on the Arkansas River. This is covered with tall timber of 
cottonwoods, sycamores, oaks, elms, black walnuts, willows and 
considerable underbrush, and is the only real wooded area in the 
territory that was under my observation. 

The majority of my field trips were to the cemetery and the 
adjoining prairie land. About once a month I visited the Little 
Arkansas River. I made two trips to the woods on the Arkansas 
River south of the city spending nearly a half day in each case. 
These trips were made April 3 and April 18. 

On Oct. 24 and Oct. 25, 1909, I visited Mt. Hope, a town 
25 miles northwest of Wichita. On both days I made trips along 
the Arkansas River near there, which is fringed with plum thickets 
and occasionally cottonwood trees. On the last day I visited a 
gun club reserve, several ponds and a prairie dog town. 

Dr. Mathews and Mr. Sullivan made most of their field trips in 
Riverside Park and along the Little Arkansas River north of 
Wichita. Dr. Mathews and Mr. Smyth both hunted waterfowl 
on the reserve of the Wichita Sportsmen’s Club four miles north- 
east of Mt. Hope, in the extreme northwestern portion of the 
county. Professor Larrabee’s field of observation was nearly 


the same as my own. 
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LIST OF SPECIES. 
Residents. 


1. Colinus virginianus. Bos-wuite.— Noted 14 times between 
September, 1909, and June, 1910. Most often it was seen in or near a 
willow copse by the cemetery. The call of the male may be frequently 
heard in the fields in the spring and early summer. 

2. Tympanuchus americanus. Prairie Hen.— Noted by Dr. 
Mathews as formerly very abundant. It has not been seen for years. 

3. Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. Witp TurKey.— Noted by 
Dr. Mathews as formerly frequent. 

4. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourning Dove.— Abun- 
dant. Between April and October I have noted this species nearly every 
day. It is very rare in winter. Doves return in large numbers about 
March 15 and most of them disappear by November. In the latter part 
of September, 1909, I noted Mourning Doves collected in flocks of hun- 
dreds along Chisolm Creek north of Fairmount where there are but few 
trees along its banks. 

5. Speotyto cunicularia hypogea. Burrowinc One bird 
noted near a prairie dog town near Mt. Hope, Oct. 24, 1909. 

6. Megascops asio. Screech This species may be heard 
on Fairmount Hill about once in two weeks. On several occasions when I 
have passed through McKinley Park after nightfall I have always heard 
its call. On the night of May 27, 1910, I turned aside from the road and 
entered the park, being attracted by the calls of Screech Owls. I noted 
eight birds in a group, most of them young. 

7. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Wooppecker.— Noted only a few 
times a year, in McKinley and Riverside parks. Rare. 

8. Dryobates pubescens. SourHerN Downy Wooppecker.— 
Common resident in parks and along the streets of the city in the maple 
trees. It is occasionally noted on Fairmount Hill. Between September, 
1909, and June, 1910, I noted the species every week but two. 

9. Colaptes auratus luteus. Norruern FLicker._- Common in 
summer in groves and hedges. Rare in winter. Most of this species 
leave about Oct. 1 and return about March 15. Between these dates 
in 1909-10, I noted the species five times. The Flicker feeds on the 
ground much more than any of the other woodpeckers. 

10. Corvus corax. American Raven.— Noted by Dr. Mathews as 
resident in the early days. 

11. Corvus brachyrhynchos. Crow.— Uncommon on Fairmount. 
Abundant in fall and winter along the Arkansas River. I have noted 
crows in the business part of the city picking at garbage in cans back of 
restaurants. 

12. Agelaius phceniceus. Rep-wincep Biacksirp.— Abundant 
except during the winter. A few young and females stay throughout 
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the winter. I noted a flock of males on Feb. 21, 1910, singing. The 
sexes did not associate with each other till the last of April. The latest 
date upon which I have noted males was Oct. 25, 1910. On May 20, 
1910, I found 3 nests in willows by Reed Pond. The average height was 
4 feet above the water. I have found the species most numerous around 
ponds, especially Reed Pond east of Fairmount. 

13. Sturnella magna. Merapownark.— Abundant in fields and 
prairies except during December and January when it becomes uncommon. 
Only once have I found this bird away from the open. That was during 
a severe snowstorm Nov. 29, 1909, when I found several Meadowlarks 
taking refuge in cedar trees. In 1910 the spring song began in full force 
about March 1 although heard as early as January 21. 

14. Sturnella neglecta. WrsterN MrapowLark.— The only time 
that I saw this bird to identify it was April 28, 1910. Professor Larrabee 
identified two birds shot Jan. 4, 1911. I have heard its song at different 
times throughout the spring and summer. 

15. Quiscalus quiscula sneus. Bronzep GracKkLE.— A_ very 
abundant summer resident in woods and fields. I have noted a few in 
every month of the year. It becomes abundant by the middle of March 
and continues so until the last of October. In the latter part of August 
and throughout September immense flocks collect and roost in the trees 
in Wichita. Mr. Sullivan has estimated their numbers to be more than 
100,000. Many nest within the city. 

16. Astragalinus tristis. on_ Fairmount 
Hill and in the cemetery. Except during the first week of April I have 
noted Goldfinches at least once a week between September, 1909 and 
June, 1910. The earliest date, a male in summer plumage, was April 8; 
the latest, Oct. 8. I always saw them in small flocks. 

17. Passer domesticus. House Sparrow.— Very abundant in the 
city and around farm houses. Nests everywhere in the city in trees and 
under the eaves of houses. 

18. Cardinalis cardinalis. Carpinau.— Common resident. I have 
noted this species at least once every week between September, 1909, 
and June, 1910. The largest number observed on any one day was 38, 
on Feb. 10. They were in a double osage orange hedge, about 300 
yards long, near Chisolm Creek. The Cardinal’s mating song is first 
heard about Jan. 1. In March and April it is one of the most con- 
spicuous songsters. In Brown County, Kansas, several years ago, I 
found the Cardinal nesting abundantly. All the nests were in gooseberry 
bushes, a few feet from the ground, and were lined with red rootlets. 

19. Mimus polyglottos. Mockincsrrp.— Abundant in spring and 
summer on Fairmount Hill and in the cemetery. Rare in winter. I 
noted this species three times during the winter of 1909-10. Beginning 
with March, 1910, the species became numerous. In 1909 it was quite 
common until Oct. 20. In winter I have noted this bird only near 
cedar trees in the cemetery. I have seen it feeding upon cedar berries. 
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Every May for three years I have noted a nest in a mock orange bush 
in a neighbor’s yard. In May, 1910, I noted a nest in a mulberry tree, 
on Fairmount Hill, about 10 feet above the ground. 

20. Thryothorus ludovicianus. CarotiIna Wren.— Noted one 
bird Feb. 13, 1910, loudly singing in a brush pile by Chisolm Creek in 
McKinley Park. On March 19 and on April 7, I noted a pair in the same 
place. On April 16 I noted a pair in a plum thicket along the Little 
Arkansas River near Riverside Park. Several were seen in Riverside 
Park in March, 1908 

21. Penthestes atricapillus. Numerous in woods 
along rivers. Around Fairmount I occasionally saw Chickadees but 
never in flocks. One nest was noted in a cottonwood stub near the Arkan- 
sas River, south of the city, April 18. _ I first noted the spring song in 1910, 
about Feb. 1. 

22. Planesticus migratorius. Ronin.— Abundant except during 
the latter part of December and the whole of January. Between Sept. 
8, 1909, and June 1, 1910, there was not a week in which I did not observe 
this species. With exception of the two winter months mentioned I saw 
Robins nearly every day. Cedar trees in the cemetery were their particular 
refuge in winter. They are gregarious until March 1. About this time 
they begin the spring song which continues until about May 1. 

23. Sialia sialia. Biursrrp— Common in the cemetery and in 
Riverside Park. I have never noted it in winter but it has been seen there 
both by Mr. Sullivan and Professor Larrabee. The latest date I have 
noted it is Nov. 16; earliest date, March 1. They apparently begin 
singing in the spring immediately after their arrival 


Summer Residents. 


24. Botaurus lentiginosus. Birrern.—I noted a pair of these 

birds during April and May, 1910, at Reed Pond, east of Fairmount. 
The earliest date was April 12. During the summer of 1909 a pair were 
occasionally seen at the same place. On Oct. 18, I saw one wading in 
Chisolm Creek north of Fairmount. 
25. Ixobrychus exilis. Least Brrrern.— Professor Larrabee identi- 
fied two of this species, April 30 and May 18. Both were found with 
their necks broken, on the ground beneath telephone wires. Apparently 
they had flown into the wires at night. I noted a Least Bittern at the 
Reed Pond, June 4 and June 11. 

26. Butorides virescens. GREEN Heron.—Common at ponds 
and along Chisolm Creek, north of Fairmount, from May to October. 
First date noted in 1910, May 3. 

27. Rallus elegans. Kina Rar.— On April 19, I noted one by the 
Reed Pond. On June 2, I found a rail, dead, by the same pond. It had 
probably been killed by a hail-storm of the night before. Dr. Mathews 
noted that the King Rail nests here. 
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28. Porzana carolina. Sora.—HI noted one by the cemetery pond 
Sept. 12, 1909. Professor Larrabee noted a pair May 19 by the Reed 
Pond. I have seen the Sora four times in four years, by the Reed Pond, 
in the summer. 

29. Fulica americana. AmerIcAN Coot.— Occasionally noted on 
ponds during the summer. Earliest date, April 16, 1910. Noted by Dr. 
Mathews as abundant in migration. 

30. Bartramia longicauda. Upianp PLover.— Rare in summer; 
common in migration. I noted a flock of several hundred May 8, 1910, 
on an alfalfa field northeast of Fairmount. The greater number migrate 
southward in September. Professor Larrabee noted one Oct. 3, 1910. 

31. Actitis macularia. Sprorrep Sanpprrer.— Seen a few times 
in July, August and September, 1909. Last noted Sept. 20, wading 
in shallow water in the Little Arkansas River. Noted frequently in the 
summer by Mr. Sullivan. 

32. Oxyechus vociferus. Kituprer.— Common in fields and mead- 
ows. The earliest date on which I have noted this species is Feb. 14, 
1911. During the first month or six weeks after their arrival Killdeers 
seem to spend a large part of their time in courtship. The male will fly 
back and forth over a field giving its cry sometimes for over an hour 
without intermission. After this period they are less noisy and conspicu- 
ous. A Killdeer has been noted as late as Nov. 10, 1910, by Professor 
Larrabee. 

33. Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vu_turE.— Noted 
a few times every summer. I saw it as late as Nov. 23 in 1909, and as 
early as Feb. 25 in 1910. 

34. Buteo borealis krideri. Kriper’s Hawk.— Rare. This bird 
I have seldom noted near the city. The earliest date is April 18; the 
latest, Oct. 8, 1909. 

35. Aluco pratincola. Barn OwL.— One pair noted by Dr. Mathews, 
nesting. Noted by Mr. Sullivan in May, August and October. 

36. Coccyzus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo.— A common 
summer resident. I have noted it before June 1 or after September 1. 
I have found it almost anywhere where there are trees. 

37. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Buack-Bittep Cuckoo. Dr. 
Mathews has found one Black-billed Cuckoo’s nest. 

38. Ceryle alcyon. Be.rep Uncommon. April 16 
is the earliest date upon which I have noted it. It may be seen through- 
out the summer along the Little Arkansas River, and I have noted it on 
Chisolm Creek. 

39. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Rep-HEaApED 
A common resident of Riverside Park and of the trees along the city 
streets. This bird seems to be more fond of telephone poles and dead trees 
than any other of the woodpeckers. Noted as early as April 8 by Mr. 
Sullivan. My latest date is Sept. 23 in 1909. 

40. Centurus carolinus. Noted 
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April 7, and May 20, 1910, in McKinley Park. Dr. Mathews found a 
pair nesting near the city in the summer of 1902. 

41. Antrostomus vociferus. Noted by Dr. 
Mathews as seen occasionally in summer. 

42. Chordeiles virginianus. NicuTHawk.— Common in summer; 
abundant during September migration. First noted in 1910, May 8. 
Last noted in 1909, Oct. 12. 

43. Chetura pelagica. Cuimney Swirt.— Common in the city. 
First noted in 1910, May 9; last noted in 1909, October 12. Many of 
them roost in the unused chimneys on Fairmount college. 

44. Archilochus colubris. Rusy-rHroatep HumMMINGBIRD.— Rare. 
I see it a few times during a summer. 

45. Muscivora forficata. Scissor-TaILep FLycaTcHEeR.— Noted 
one bird June 22, 1907. Dr. Mathews notes this species as rare but 
increasing. It is said by Garner Taylor to be quite common a few miles 
south of Wichita. 

46. Tyrannus tyrannus. KinGgsirp.— Common in groves and along 
fences. In 1910 the first date on which I noted the species was April 30. 
The last date in 1909 was Sept. 15. Kingbirds decrease in numbers in 
August. 

47. Myiarchus crinitus. Crestep FLycatcHer.— Common in the 
tree-tops of Riverside Park throughout the early summer. The earliest 
date on which I have noted this species is May 1, in 1910. 

48. Sayornis phebe. PxHa@se.— Common by bridges, under which 
I have noted several nests. In Brown County, Kansas, I once found 
a nest in a cattle barn. Two sets of eggs were laid in it but both were 
destroyed and at last the nest was abandoned by the Phcebes. It was 
immediately occupied by English Sparrows when the first owners left it. 
The Phoebe disappears early in the summer. The earliest date upon 
which I have noted it is March 4, 1910. 

49. Myiochanes virens. Woop Pewre.— Common throughout the 
summer in Riverside Park. It continues its song later into the summer 
than do most birds. Mr. Sullivan has noted it as early as March 17; 
his latest date is September 11. 

50. Empidonax virescens. AcapiAN FLycatcHer.— Dr. Mathews 
saw a pair building a nest in Riverside Park in the summer of 1902. 

51. Cyanocitta cristata. Biue Abundant in Riverside 
Park; common on Fairmount Hill and in the cemetery. First noted on 
April 16 in 1910. It was common in the fall of 1909 until October and was 
last noted on the 12th of that month. 

52. Molothrus ater. Cowsirp.— Common in spring and summer 
and abundant in fall. The earliest date upon which I noted this species 
was March 16 in 1910. In the fall of 1909 I saw it as late as Nov. 15. 
Like the Grackles the Cowbird follows the plow in spring and feeds upon 
grubs. 

53. Icterus spurius. OrcHarD OrtoLe.— Common in the trees 
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along the streets, in the cemetery and in Riverside Park. The earliest 
date upon which I have noted this species was May 8, in 1910. They 
begin to be less numerous about Aug. 1. 

54. Icterus galbula. Batrimore OrioLe.— A common tree bird 
along the city streets, in the cemetery and Riverside Park. The first 
date upon which I have noted this species was April 30, in 1910. It 
becomes rare about two weeks later than the Orchard Oriole. I have 
often seen this bird robbing the pea patch in the garden. 

55. Passerherbulus lecontei. Lrconrn’s Sparrow.— A very com- 
mon prairie bird. The earliest date, March 28, in 1910. The species is 
quite conspicuous in the early part of the summer when its cricket-like 
song can be heard on the prairie, especially at twilight. It was noted as 
late as Oct. 3 by Professor Larrabee, in 1910. 

56. Chondestes grammacus. Lark Sparrow.— A common prairie 
bird often found near ponds. It was first noted April 4 in 1910, and last 
seen Oct. 8 in 1909. 

57. Spizella passerina. Curppinc Sparrow.— Uncommon on Fair- 
mount Hill and in the cemetery. Noted first May 4 in 1910. I see this 
species a few times every summer. 

58. Spizella pusilla. Firtp Sparrow.— I have seen this bird a 
few times in the cemetery and in the open woods in Riverside Park. The 
earliest date is March 27, 1910. In Brown County, Kansas, where the 
species was abundant, the hedges were a favorite cover at night. The 
Field Sparrow there had a habit of singing at any time of the night. 

59. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. TowHEer.— Common in April and 
May in the underbrush by the Little Arkansas River. First noted, a 
pair, April 7, 1910, in McKinley Park. The latest I have seen this species 
is Oct. 25, 1909. 

60. Zamelodia ludoviciana. GrosBEAK.— Rare. 
Noted four times in four years, in Riverside Park, where Dr. Mathews 
found it nesting in the summer of 1902. 

61. Passerina cyanea. INnpico Buntinc.— Uncommon. Noted 
occasionally in the tall timber in Riverside Park and McKinley Park. 
The earliest date, May 1, 1910. 

62. Spiza americana. Dickcisse,.— Abundant on the prairies 
during the spring and summer. During the hottest summer days these 
birds are very conspicuous on the tall prairie weeds, and on the fences and 
telephone wires, singing. They begin to be less numerous by August. 
The earliest date of arrival noted was May 8, in 1910. The latest seen 
was Sept. 25, 1909. The Dickcissel is very fond of water, and I have 
often noted it wading in shallow ponds. 

63. Piranga erythromelas. Scarier Tanacer.— Noted July 1, 
1909, in Riverside Park. Three have been noted at different times by Dr. 
Mathews. 

64. Progne subis. Purrete Martin.— Common in the business part 
of the city, where several hundred pairs nest every summer. The earliest 
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date on which I have noted it was March 24 in 1910. Mr. Sullivan has 
noted Martins as early as March 11. They begin to migrate southward 
by August 1. 

65. Petrochelidon lunifrons. C.iirr SwaLtow.— Common. Noted 
between May 1 and September 22. In the early part of September, both 
of 1907 and 1908, I saw a continuous stream of these birds flying southward. 
They did not move in a compact flock like Blackbirds but were scattered 
form horizon to horizon, and were several days in passing. 

66. Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn SwaLtow.— Common from the 
latter part of April until the middle of September. These birds are seen 
most frequently flying over ponds or around cattle. I have found a 
number of nests in a hay shed on the prairie east of Fairmount. 

67. Iridoprocne bicolor. TREE Swattow.— Dr. Mathews has 
noted two pairs nesting in the city. 

68. Riparia riparia. Bank Swa.ttow.— Noted by Mr. Sullivan 
during the summers of 1908 and 1909. Also by Dr. Mathews. 

6. Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. Wuire-rkuMPED SHRIKE.— 
Common. Noted most frequently on fences or trees in the open. The 
earliest date on which I have seen it was Feb. 28; the latest, Sept. 26. 
On May 17 I found a nest containing six eggs on the Fairmount College 
campus in an elm sapling, about eight feet from the ground. 

70. Vireosylva olivacea. Rerp-EYEp Virro.— A common summer 
resident, singing in the trees along the city streets. It is one of the most 
persistent songsters during the hot weather, keeping up its song even into 
August. The earliest date upon which it was noted was May 8, by Pro- 
fessor Larrabee. 

71. Vireosylva gilva. Warsiinc Vireo.— A common singer in the 
trees along the street and in the cemetery during the first half of May. 
The species becomes less common during the latter part of spring and I 
have never noted it after July. 

72. Vireo griseus. Wuitr-EYED Vireo— Uncommon. I have 
found this species most frequently along hedges and in evergreen trees. 
The earliest date, May 11, in 1910; the latest, Sept. 12, in 1909. 

73. Dendroica estiva. YrLLow WarsLeR.— Abundant during the 
spring migration and common throughout the summer. I have found 
this species in trees along the streets, in the cemetery and parks. May 1, 
1910, is the earliest date upon which I have noted the species. 

74. Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. YELLOW-THROAT.— 
A common bush bird in spring and early summer. The earliest date on 
which I noted this species was May 1, 1910. Noted in underbrush, by 
cemetery Pond, Chisolm Creek and Little Arkansas River. During May 
and June it sings almost constantly. 

75. Icteria virens. YrLLOW-BREASTED Cuat.— Noted by Dr. 
Mathews as common. 

76. Dumetella carolinensis. Carsirp.— Common in spring. The 
earliest date on which I have noted the species was May 8, 1910; the latest 
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was Oct. 3, 1909. On May 24, 1910, I found a nest with four eggs, in a 
dwarfed cedar tree in the cemetery, about 2 feet from the ground. The 
Catbird is most aumerous in the underbrush along the Little Arkansas 
River. Throughout May and June they are among the most noticeable 
songsters. Later in the summer and in the fall I have heard their song 
from a thicket but it was very quiet, and the birds were very shy. 

77. Toxostoma rufum. Brown TurasHer.— Abundant from May 
1 to Oct. 1. The earliest date on which I noted this species was April 
12, in 1910; the latest was Oct. 9, in 1909. This bird is found in large 
numbers all over the city, and in the parks. Its nests are very abundant 
in osage orange hedges. In May and June the old birds, followed by the 
young, may be seen on the lawns everywhere, pulling worms out.of the 
ground. They feed also in the fields and a few follow the plow. 

78. Thryomanes bewickii cryptus. Texas Brewick’s WrEN.— 
One bird noted May 17, 1910, in an orchard on Fairmount Hill. This 
bird was singing. During the first two weeks of May, 1909, a pair of 
these birds sang around a neighbor’s house and started to build a nest in 
a bird box. They were apparently driven away by a House Wren. 

79. Telmatodytes palustris. Wren.— Noted 
by Dr. Mathews as frequent. 

80. Hylocichla mustelina. Woop TurusH.—Common in _ the 
cemetery and the parks. Arrive about the middle of May. The last date 
I noted this species in 1909 was Sept. 20. After Aug. 1, the species 
becomes very shy and rare. On May 19, 1910, I found a nest in a peach 
tree about six feet above the ground, in an orchard on Fairmount Hill. 


Winter Sojourners. 


81. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk.—Common. Noted about 
once a week from Oct. 9, 1909, until April 1, 1910, flying low over the 
prairies east and north of Fairmount. 

82. Buteo borealis. Rerp-rairep Hawk.— A pair has stayed in a 
pasture near Chisolm Creek, north of Fairmount, for several winters. 
In 1909 they were first noted Oct. 3, and were last seen March 16, 1910. 
A few scattering trees furnish perches for them. 

83. Buteo swainsoni. Swainson’s Hawk.— Noted only occasion- 
ally during the winter, near the timber along the rivers. Sometimes I 
have seen them in flocks of 15 to 20. Mr. Sullivan noted a flock of these 
hawks, numbering 271, Oct. 1, 1909. 

84. Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawk.— Common. Noted along 
fences in the open and often in the city. In the fall of 1909 it was first 
seen Oct. 12; last noted in the spring of 1910, April 28. 

85. Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis. Rep-Narpep SapsucKER.— 
Noted by Mr. Sullivan, Dec. 23, 1910, and by Mr. Sullivan and Professor 
Larrabee, Feb. 10, 1911. On both occasions the species was seen in the 
woods along the Little Arkansas River, north of Wichita. 
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86. Colaptes cafer collaris. Rep-sHarrep Fiicker.— Noted one 
bird Feb. 18, 1910; noted another Dec. 17, 1910, and a pair Feb. 3, 1911, 
Noted also by Mr. Sullivan and Professor Larrabee. 

87. Otocoris alpestris leucolema. Drserr Hornep Lark.— 
Common. During snow storms it is abundant, coming in flocks of hun- 
dreds. In 1909 I noted them as early as Sept. 25. The following 
spring they became rare during the first part of April, although I noted one 
bird as late as May 8. Most frequently found along open ravines north 
and east of Fairmount. Sometimes I have seen a Horned Lark sitting 
on a post to sing but never on a wire or in a tree. I do not believe that 
their feet can grasp a round object. The Horned Lark is one of our 
earliest singers, beginning about the middle of January. From that time 
until they migrate northward their song can be heard nearly every evening 
on the prairie. In Brown County, Kansas, where the Horned Lark is 
resident, twice I found nests on crests of corn ridges. They were mere 
hollows in the earth with no lining. Each nest contained five eggs. 

88. Spinus‘pinus. Pine Siskin.— Abundant in cedar trees in the 
cemetery, during the winters of 1906-07, 1907-08, 1908-09. I have not 
seen these birds since. Professor Larrabee noted a small flock in the 
cemetery March 9, 1911. 

89. Zonotrichia querula. Harris’s Sparrow.— An abundant bush 
bird, very abundant during the spring migration. The first date upon 
which I noted the species in the fall of 1909 was Oct. 13. The follow- 
ing spring the last were noted May 14. Harris’s Sparrows become abun- 
dant by Oct. 25. During March and April I believe that they are the 
most numerous birds in this vicinity. I have found them most numerous 
along thick osage orange hedges. About March 1, they begin to sing in 
chorus. I have counted several hundred in large flocks in which a large 
part of the birds were singing at the same time. 

90. Spizella monticola. Tree Sparrow.— Abundant. First noted 
in 1909, Oct. 24, in the plum thickets by the Arkansas River near 
Mount Hope. In the following spring it was last noted March 12. The 
Tree Sparrow is a frequent dooryard visitor, coming to pick up crumbs. 
As far as I have observed it is an open bush bird and is never found in 
thick woods. It is a great weed seed eater. 

91. Junco hyemalis. Junco.— Abundant. In 
1909 I first noted this species on Oct. 13, and in the following spring I 
last noted it April 12. On almost any day between those dates Juncos 
could be seen in the cemetery and on Fairmount Hill. I have found them 
most numerous around the cedar trees in the cemetery, and like the Tree 
Sparrow the Junco is a frequent dooryard visitor. They are more abun- 
dant during stormy weather, when they come in flocks of thousands. 
Juncos begin singing in the middle of March. 

92. Melospiza melodia. Sona Sparrow.— Common in the fall, 
rare in midwinter, and abundant in the spring migration. In 1909 I first 
noted this species Oct. 2. It became abundant in October and re- 
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mained so until the last of December. On March 5, 1910, Song Sparrows 
suddenly became abundant and continued so until the middle of April. 
The last of the species was noted May 8. The favorite haunts of this 
bird are the shrubbery, tall grass and weeds by the ponds and Chisolm 
Creek. It is curious to note, however, that Song Sparrows were common 
in the tall weeds by the cemetery pond in the fall of 1909 when the pond 
was entirely dry. I have heard the song of this bird during its entire stay 
in this region, but it was more common in the spring. 

93. Ampelis cedrorum. CrpAR Waxwina.—I have noted a flock 
in the cemetery every winter for five years. They are very erratic in their 
migrations. In the fall of 1909 I first noted the species Nov. 23; in 1910 
I first noted them Nov. 2; in the fall of 1908 they did not appear at 
all but came in January, 1909. In 1910, they disappeared Feb. 15 
until March 20, when they became numerous for two days and then left. 

94. Lanius borealis. NortHern SxHrike.—I have noted this 
species at least once every year for five winters. The earliest date was 
Oct. 24, in 1909. I have always found it in the open, on telephone wires 
or fences. 

95. Dendroica coronata. Myrrite Warsier.— Abundant in the 
cemetery during warm winter weather. During the winter of 1909-10 
these warblers disappeared entirely during stormy periods. I noted them 
irregularly from Nov. 6, 1909, to April 17, 1910. 

96. Anthus rubescens. American Prprr.— Abundant during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1910, in prairies and pastures. I first noted this 
species Jan. 29, 1910. After that I often flushed flocks of hundreds from 
prairies. Apparently they had migrated by the middle of April, but I 
flushed a large flock in a wheat field, north of Chisolm Creek, May 8. 
They were especially numerous in fields overgrown with crab-grass. 

97. Nannus hiemalis. WinrerR Wren.— Noted by Mr. Sullivan 
between Oct. 26 and Feb. 27. 

98. Certhia familiaris americana. Brown Crereprer.— One noted 
Jan. 18, 1911, in Riverside Park. Noted also by Mr. Sullivan. 

99. Sitta carolinensis. NutTHatcH.— Noted a 
single bird in a maple tree near the business part of the city, calling loudly, 
Feb. 25, 1911. Noted by Mr. Sullivan, Jan. 11, 1909. Noted by Pro- 
fessor Larrabee, March 11, 1911. 

100. Myadestes townsendi. TowNsENp’s have 
noted a pair near the evergreens in the cemetery every winter for five years. 
It sometimes feeds on the ground but will fly to a tree almost as soon as it 
is observed. I have seen Solitaires eating cedar berries. On Jan. 24, 1910, 
I noted a Solitaire in Riverside Park. 


Migrants. 


101. Podilymbus podiceps. Piep-BILLeD Grespe.— Noted by Dr. 
Mathews as common. 
102. Larus argentatus. Herrinc Guii.— Noted by Dr. Mathews. 
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In Brown County, Kansas, I noted a solitary Herring Gull on May 4, 
following a corn lister, picking up grubs like the Blackbirds. 

103. Larus delawarensis. RiNnG-BILLED GuLL.— Noted in the latter 
part of 1908 feeding with Blackbirds on plowed land east of Fairmount Hill. 

104. Larus franklini. FRANKuIN’s GuLL.— One noted April 30 
and May 4, 1910, flying north. 

105. Sterna hirundo. Common Trern.— Noted by Dr. Mathews as 
a frequent migrant. 

106. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Buack Trern.— On 
Sept. 9, 1909, I identified one shot by Mr. C. C. Whitaker, which he said 
was one of a flock. In 1910 I noted a flock of 7, and on May 22 two birds. 
On both occasions they were flying north. Professor Larrabee noted a 
Black Tern Oct. 9, 1909. 

107. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. Wuire Pertican.— Noted by 
Dr. Mathews and Mr. Sullivan. 

108. Merganser americanus. American MercGanser.— Noted by 
Dr. Mathews. 

109. Merganser serrator. Rerp-sreastep MEeRGANSER.— Noted by 
Dr. Mathews. 

110. Lophodytes cucullatus. Hoopep Mercanser.— Noted by 
Dr. Mathews. 

111. Anas platyrhynchos. Matiarp.— Noted six Mallards, shot 
at a Mt. Hope gun club, Oct. 25, 1909. During the spring of 1911, I noted 
Mallards shot by hunters, on several occasions. The earliest was Feb. 4. 
Mr. Smyth has noted that they are among the first of the ducks to 
arrive in the spring migration, often arriving by Feb. 1. In the fall they 
arrive about Oct. 1. He said regarding their feeding habits: ‘“ Mallards 
often leave water and go into the fields and feed all night. I have seen 
them sitting on kafir-corn shocks like Prairie Chickens. On one occasion 
two others and myself shot 55 Mallards while standing in a kafir corn 
shock.” 

112. Chaulelasmus streperus. Gapwa.i.— Noted by Dr. Mathews 
and Mr. Smyth. 

113. Mareca americana. Batpprare.— Noted several shot at the 
gun club near Mt. Hope, Oct. 24 and 25, 1909. Mr. Smyth has noted 
that ‘this species begins to be common on the ponds about Oct. 10 in the 
fall, and March 10 in the spring. 

114. Nettion carolinense. TrAL.— I noted a flock 
of several hundred Green-winged and Blue-winged Teal on the Arkansas 
River near Mt. Hope, Oct. 25, 1909. This species, according to Mr. 
Smyth, arrives soon after the middle of September and stays in the country 
until the ponds freeze over. In the northward migration it returns during 
the early part of February. 

115. Querquedula discors. Buur-wincep Noted with 
the preceding species on the Arkansas River, near Mt. Hope, Oct. 25, 1909. 
On May 11, 1910, I noted a pair on the cemetery pond. This duck is the 
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first to arrive in the fall and the last to go north in the spring. Mr. Smyth 
has shot Blue-winged Teal as early as Aug. 25. 

116. Querquedula cyanoptera. Cinnamon Trau.— Noted by Dr. 
Mathews as very rare. 

117. Spatula clypeata. SHovetLerR.—Noted by Dr. Mathews and 
Mr. Smyth. 

118. Dafila acuta. Pinrai.— Noted a flock of 8 on MeGuinnis’s 
Pond Feb. 20, 1910. Mr. Smyth has noted that Pintails begin to arrive 
going southward about Oct. 20 and returning northward about Feb. 5. 
In 1891 he shot several of this species as nearly as Jan. 27. 

119. Aix sponsa. Woop Duck.—I noted a pair on the cemetery 
pond April 25 and 26, 1910. Noted occasionally by Mr. Smyth, Dr. 
Mathews, and Mr. Sullivan. 

120. Marila valisineria. Canvas-spack.— Noted by Mr. Smyth as 
being common in the fall after Oct. 20 and in the spring after March 1. 

121. Marila americana. Rep-HEap.— Noted by Mr. Smyth as 
migrating with the Canvas-back. Common. 

122. Marila collaris. RinG-Neck.— Noted by Dr. Mathews. 

123. Marila marila. Scaurp Ducx.— Noted by Mr. Smyth as 
common in the fall about Oct. 20 and in the spring about March 20. 

124. Marilaaffinis. Lesser Scaup Duck.— Noted by Dr. Mathews. 

125. Charitonettaalbeola. Burrie-Heap.— Noted by Mr. Sullivan. 

126. Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruppy Ducx.— Noted by Mr. 
Smyth as common on the streams about Oct 15. They return in 
smaller numbers in the spring. 

127. Chen hyperboreus. Lesser SNow Goose.— March 15, 1911, 
I noted a flock of about 150, flying northward over Fairmount, about 
50 feet high. Mr. Smyth has noted this species as a winter visitor during 
the warm days. 

i128. Chen cerulescens. Biue Goose Noted by Dr. Mathews. 

129. Anser albifrons gambeli. Wuirr-rronteD Goosr.— Noted 
by Dr. Mathews as frequent but decreasing. 

130. Branta canadensis. Canapa Goosr.— Noted flocks Oct. 
13, 1909, and Feb. 5 and Feb. 27, 1910. In other years I have noted this 
species during every winter month. I believe that this goose flies into this 
region occasionally on warm winter days. 

131. Branta canadensis hutchinsi. Hurcnins’s Goose.— Noted 
by Dr. Mathews. 

132. Branta bernicla glaucogastra. Branr.—Noted by Mr. 
Smyth as migrating southward about Oct. 15 and northward about 
March 15. 

133. Olor columbianus. Wuistitinc Swan.— Noted by Mr. Smyth 
and Dr. Mathews. 

134. Ardea herodias. Great BLuE Heron.— I noted a pair wading 
in Chisolm Creek, north of Fairmount college, May 8, 1910. 
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135. Grus americana. WuHoorinc Crane.— Noted as frequent by 
Dr. Mathews. 

136. Grus canadensis. LirrLe Brown Crane.— Noted as fre- 
quent by Dr. Mathews. 

137. Grus mexicana. Sanpuitt Crane.— Noted as frequent by 
Dr. Mathews. 

138. Rallus virginianus. Virainra Noted by Dr. Mathews. 

139. Gallinago delicata. Wuitson’s Snipe.— Noted as abundant 
by Dr. Mathews. Mr. Smyth has bagged snipe as early as Sept. 14, and 
has noted them migrating northward commonly on April 15. 

140. Pisobia maculata. PrcroraL Sanppiper.—I noted several 
at the cemetery pond during April, 1909. Noted as abundant by Dr. 
Mathews. 

141. Pisobia minutilla. Least Sanpprper.— Very common, wading 
in the borders of the cemetery pond during April, 1909. I often saw as 
many as 6 in a group. 

142. Totanus melanoleucus. GreATER YELLOW-LEGS.— Noted by 
Dr. Mathews. 

143. Totanus flavipes. YrLLow-LeGs.— Noted by Dr. Mathews. 

144. Helodromas solitarius. Soiirary Sanppirer.— Common. 
Noted in the fall of 1909 between September 9 and September 26, and in 
the spring of 1910 between April 17 and May 17, and in the fall of 1910 
between Aug. 28 and Sept. 15. The largest number that I have observed 
in one day is 14, which I saw at intervals wading in Chisolm Creek on 
May 8, 1910. 

145. Catophophorus semipalmatus inornatus. WesterRN WILLET. 
— Noted by Dr. Mathews. 

146. Numenius longirostris. LonG-sittep CurLew.— Noted by 
Dr. Mathews. 

147. Numenius hudsonicus. Hupsonian Curtew.— Noted as 
common by Dr. Mathews. 

148. Accipiter cooperi. Coorrer’s Hawk.— Noted Oct. 1, 1908, 
and Sept. 19, 1909, by Mr. Sullivan. In one case the bird was flying 
around in the business part of the city. 

149. Buteo lineatus. Rerp-sHouLDERED Hawk.— Mr. Sullivan 
noted a flock of this species, Oct. 1, 1908, numbering 180, and several 
small flocks in the fall of 1909. 

150. Falco mexicanus. Fatcon.—I noted one perched 
on a lower branch of an elm tree in the cemetery, April 25, 1909. 

151. Asio wilsonianus. Lonc-rarEpD Ow1.— Noted one in the 
cemetery, April 19 and April 24, 1910, taking refuge in cedar trees. 

152. Asio flammeus. Suort-EARED Noted one in a ravine 
east of the cemetery, March 16, 1910. 

153. Strix varia. Barrep Owi.— A flock of six of these owls stayed 
nearly a week in the cemetery during March, 1909. In the daytime they 
hid in cedar trees. 
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154. Empidonax minimus. Least FrycatcHer.— One noted in 
a clump of willows in Riverside Park, May 1, 1910, and another in a locust 
hedge in the cemetery, May 17, 1910. 

155. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. YrLLOW-HEADED BLACK- 
BIRD.— On Sept. 23, 1909, I noted a flock of 7, and another flock of about 
20, April 28, 1910. 

156. Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer’s BLacksprrp.— Through- 
out the whole of September and the first two weeks of October, 1909, this 
species was abundant. The last date upon which I observed it was 
Oct. 18. In the spring of 1910 one flock was reported by Mr. Larrabee 
April 28. In September, 1910, I noted but one small flock. During the 
fall of 1909 these birds were always in large flocks and were either in kafir- 
corn fields or in cottonwood trees. 

157. Pocecetes gramineus. VESPER Sparrow.— Two birds were 
noted by Professor Larrabee in the prairie grass by the slough east of 
Fairmount. 

158. Ammodramus savannarum australis. GrassHopreR Spar- 
Rrow.—— Noted by Dr. Mathews as common. 

159. Zonotrichia leucophrys. WuHITE-cROWNED Sparrow.— On 
Oct. 18, 1909, I counted 14 of these birds in the scattered shrubbery along 
Chisolm Creek north of Fairmount. On May 9, 1910, I saw one in an 
orchard on Fairmount Hill. 

160. Spizella pallida. CLay-coLoreEp Sparrow.—A common 
spring migrant, noted nearly every day between April 30 and May 17, 
1910, on Fairmount Hill and in the cemetery. It was nearly always in 
small flocks. 

161. Peucwa cassini. Cassin’s Sparrow.— Noted by Professor 
Larrabee several times in the spring of 1910. The earliest date was April 
26. 

162. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow.— Noted by Mr. Sullivan 
during the months of November, January, February, and May. 

163. Vireo belli. Brti’s Vireo.— Noted by Dr. Mathews as fre- 
quent. 

164. Vermivora peregrina. TENNESSEE WarBLER.— Noted by 
Professor Larrabee, Oct. 10 and 11, one bird being seen in the cemetery 
and the other in a hedge east of Fairmount. 

165. Setophaga ruticilla. Repstarr.— Noted by Dr. Mathews. 

166. Beolophus bicolor. Turrep Tirmouse.— Common in the 
woods along the Arkansas River south of Wichita, April 18, 1910. The 
birds were very noisy and sang a great deal. It was also seen by Mr. 
Sullivan and Professor Larrabee March 19, 1911. 

167. Polioptila cerulea. Eight birds 
noted April 18, 1910, in the tall timber by the Arkansas River south of 
Wichita. Most of the time they stayed high in the trees and were very 
noisy. 

168. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. OLive-packep THurusu.— 
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Common spring migrant. Noted between May 4 and 17, 1910, nearly 
every day, on Fairmount Hill and in the Cemetery. On May 17 I counted 
82 of this species feeding on the ground in the cemetery. This was by 
far the largest number that I have ever seen in any one day. 


Occasional Visitors. 


169. A&chmophorus occidentalis. Grese.— Dr. Mathews 
noted one killed on the Little Arkansas River in 1887. 

170. Colymbus nigricollis californicus. Earep Grespe.— Dr. 
Mathews has noted this species two different years. 

171. Gavia immer. Loon.— Two birds noted by Dr. Mathews. 

172. Phalacrocorax auritus. DousLe-cresrep CormMoRANT.— 
One known to Dr. Mathews. 

173. Pelecanus occidentalis. Brown One bird noted 
by Mr. Sullivan April 25, 1910, flying north. 

174. Anas rubripes. Brack Duck.— Two specimens, identified by 
Dr. Mathews. 

175. Clangula clangula americana. Go.LpEN-kye.— Three noted 
by Dr. Mathews. 

176. Harelda hyemalis. OLp Squaw.— Dr. Mathews has identified 
three of this species. 

177. Oidemia perspicillata. Surr Scorer.— One specimen, identi- 
fied by Mr. Sullivan and Dr. Mathews. The bird was shot Oct. 23, 1910. 

178. Plegadis guarauna. Guiossy IBis.— Noted three 
times by Dr. Mathews. 

179. Ajaiaajaja. One killed by Dr. Mathews 
in 1900. 

180. Herodias egretta. Great Eorer.— One specimen, 
identified by Dr. Mathews in 1891. 

181. Egretta candidissima. Snowy Ecret.— Noted by Dr. 
Mathews during the summer of 1891. 

182. Florida cerulea. Lirrte Bive Heron.— Noted by Mr. 
Sullivan during the summer of 1907 along the Little Arkansas River. 

183. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. BLAcK-cROWNED NIGHT 
Heron.— Dr. Mathews saw a flock of young during the summer of 1891. 
He has noted but one mature bird in this county. 

184. Gallinula galeata. FLormpa GaLLINULE.— One bird noted 
by Dr. Mathews in 1898 and another in 1899. 

185. Steganopus tricolor. Witson’s PHaLarope.— A pair were 
brought to Dr. Mathews that are now in his collection. 

186. Recurvirostra americana. Avocer.— Three specimens are 
known to Dr. Mathews to have been taken in the county. 

187. Philohela minor. Woopcock.— One noted by Dr. Mathews in 
1887, and one by Professor Larrabee Oct. 3, 1910. 

188. Macrorhamphus scolopaceus. Lona-sittep Dowircurer.— 
One was brought to Dr. Mathews. 
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189. Squatarola squatarola. BLAcK-BELLIED PLoveR.— One was 
identified by Dr. Mathews. 

190. Charadrius dominicus. American GoLpEN PLovER.— Noted 
by Dr. Mathews. 

191. Ictinia mississippiensis. Miussissipr1 Kire.— One noted by 
Dr. Mathews. 

192. Accipiter velox. SHarp-sHinnep Hawk.— Noted by Dr. 
Mathews. 

193. Aquila chrysaétos. Go.pEN Eacie.— Noted by Dr. Mathews 
and Mr. Sullivan. 

194. Haliewetus leucocephalus. Baip Kacir.— Noted by Dr. 
Mathews. 

195. Falco columbarius. Piceon Hawkx.—One killed by Dr. 
Mathews in December, 1901. 

196. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. Osprey.— One shot by Dr. 
Mathews in 1892. 

197. Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owi.— One shot by Dr. Mathews in 
1891. 

198. Antrostomus carolinensis. Cuuck-wiLis-wipow.—— A_ bird 
captured by Dr. Mathews was submitted to Dr. F. H. Snow of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas for identification, and is mentioned by Dr. Snow in his 
‘Catalogue of the Birds of Kansas.’ 

199. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Boso.tink.— One flock noted by 
Dr. Mathews. 

200. Euphagus carolinus. Rusty B Lacksirp.— Noted by Dr. 
Mathews in the winter of 1901-02. 

201. Hesperiphona vespertina montana. WesTeRN EVENING 
GrosBEAK.— One noted by Dr. Mathews. 

202. Loxia leucoptera. WHITE-wINGED CrossBiILL.— A small flock 
was twice noted by Mr. Sullivan in the fall of 1910. 

203. Plectrophenax nivalis. Snow Buntina.— Noted by Mr. 
Sullivan Feb. 24, 1910. 

204. Junco hyemalis connectens. Suurevpt’s Junco.— One was 
noted by Professor Larrabee, March 6, 1911. 

205. Guiraca cerulea. Buiue Grospeak.— Mr. Sullivan noted a 
pair June 3, 1910. 

206. Passerina ciris. Parinrep Buntinc.— Noted one male May 
17, 1907, in a blackberry briar patch in the north part of the city. One 
was noted by Dr. Mathews in 1887. 

207. Ampelis garrulus. Bonemian WaxwinG.—A single bird in 
Dr. Mathew’s collection was found by Garner Taylor in the cemetery 
one early spring morning after a hail storm, in 1904. 

208. Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-sirp.— One bird was noted by 
Dr. Mathews in Riverside park, June 8, 1902. 
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Summary. 

Residents are 23 


NOTES ON RECOGNITION MARKS IN CERTAIN SPECIES 
OF BIRDS. 


BY JOHN TREADWELL NICHOLS. 


In ‘Bird-Lore’ for December, 1901, Ernest Thompson Seton 
published an article on recognition marks in animals. The sub- 
ject has interested me ever since, and I have tried to explain by 
that hypothesis some of their colors as seen in the field. 

It is frequently urged that the build, motions, and general 
appearance of a bird are what we, and doubtless also its associates, 
use in recognizing it. This certainly is often true; but on careful 
analysis, it is found that in many species it is some definite, conspic- 
uous bit of color which catches the eye and gives them away. It is 
the dark back, sharp breast line and white outer tail feathers that 
demonstrate the Junco in the sparrow-filled shrubbery. A year 
ago this summer I had my first meeting with the Bohemian Wax- 
wing in the Canadian Rockies. Of course we all know the chestnut 
under tail-coverts of this species are a conspicuous mark with the 
bird in the hand, but I was surprised to find how conspicuous 
they were in the field. As the birds took flight they were very 
noticeable, and this mark which so definitely separated the species 
from the allied Cedar Waxwing common in the same region, is 
doubtless of use to the birds themselves as well as to the human 


observer. 
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But aside from these one or two land birds, I wish to speak 
particularly of two groups of water birds,— the Albatross-Petrel 
group and the Shore Birds. Some years ago I spent some time 
studying the first at sea in the southern hemisphere where many 
species abound. The habit of life of all is similar. They fly con- 
stantly about close to the ocean surface looking for food. Often 
they must go some time without food, and doubtless when they do 
find it, it is as frequently in superabundance,— perhaps a school 
of fish, or squid, or a dead whale. Then they gather from all 
about to the feast. They have few enemies. Obviously a strong 
advertising coloration would be of advantage to such birds, coupled 
with recognition marks, as the food of the different species would 
be somewhat different. I found that the definite color patterns 
of the different species were most useful in separating them. The 
black and white Cape Pigeon has a color pattern at once conspicu- 
ous and diagnostic, differentiating it at any distance from the 
numerous petrels of similar size and flight found in the same 
regions. The gray-backed Slender-billed Fulmar has a_ light 
patch on the wing which is conspicuous and diagnostic when the 
bird is in flight In southern seas there are many petrels of about 
the size of a Cape Pigeon, dark above and white below, with dark 
under surfaces to the wings, whose plumage differs only in minor 
details. The feeding habits of the different species are doubtless 
alike, as they all follow a ship but rarely take a baited hook, which 
the Cape Pigeon and Slender-billed Fulmar do greedily, and which 
accounts for the disproportionate abundance of these two species 
in collections. Apparently the general type of color mentioned 
is a recognition mark shared by a number of species of similar 
habits. That this is true is made more probable by the fact that 
a markedly different type of plumage characterizes one or more 
species of petrels of about the same size and appearance otherwise 
but of quite different feeding habits which were observed at a 
distance or near to, going about their business, often in flocks and 
not coming about or paying attention to the ship. They had a 
great deal of white on the under surfaces of the wings, and the 
white of the breast running up towards the nape, marking off the 
dark top of the head from the remainder of the dark upper parts. 
Very probably part of them at least were the Greater Shearwater, 
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a species which should have been in southern waters at the season 
when they were observed there. When one was seen at a distance 
it was recognized at once by its striking color scheme, and I knew 
that though its course might lie across that of the ship it would not 
come about or follow her. 

Then there are small albatrosses resembling one another in size 
and doubtless in feeding habits, belonging to Diomedea and Thalas- 
sogeron, collectively called Molly-hawk” by sailors. They 
have the same type of coloration, white with a blackish mantle 
solid across the back, whereas the large Albatross Diomedea 
exulans, which has somewhat different habits on account of its 
much greater size, has the center of the back white. Although the 
large Albatross is of quite different build from the smaller ones, 
at long and uncertain range this difference of pattern was found 
to be the readiest and surest way of identifying it. 

The sailing flight characteristic of petrels and albatrosses, in 
which the bird glides inclined first to one side, then to the other, 
displays particularly well the patterns of both upper and lower 
surfaces. The white rump of the Mother Carey’s Chickens is not 
noticeable among the white-caps when the birds flit aimlessly 
hither and thither, but when they fly steadily in one direction, their 
unchanging position makes them conspicuous from the rear. At 
times one sees streams of Mother Carey’s Chickens flying swiftly 
and steadily in one direction, quite unlike their usual custom. 
I faney that if any delectable food becomes available, birds at a 
distance see others go to it and fly towards them, and we presently 
have streams of birds flying towards it from all the surrounding 
sea. When Fregetta grallaria gather to feed, the white rumps 
and lower surfaces of the high-held wings make a twinkling white 
effect conspicuous at considerable distance. 

To turn to an entirely different group of birds, the writer has 
in the past few months had much experience with the Limicole. 
These are mostly flocking species, usually strong flyers, and preyed 
upon to an unusual degree by hawks, which attack them from 
above. In the main the species are concealingly colored. The 
Woodcock and Wilson’s Snipe are particularly so. The Ring-neck 
and Piping Plovers match admirably the flats and dry sand they 


respectively frequent. The Semipalmated and Least Sandpipers 
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are very inconspicuous from above, even when moving actively 

{ about on mud flats. The color of a Yellow-leg I recently observed 
sitting quietly at the edge of a bit of marsh rendered it very incon- 
spicuous, and I have seen a White-rump when startled, crouch 
down concealing the bulk of the dead white underparts and practi- 
cally disappear against the brightly lighted mudflat on which { 
it had been feeding. The Sanderling, which frequents the bright i 
lights of the ocean line, is lighter colored than usual. 

| Yet most of the species when on the wing are conspicuous, and i 
then, or particularly when starting to fly, show colors as clearly : 
of recognition value as the diagnostic whistles of many species. 


The writer finds the sharply contrasted black and white colors 
of the Sanderling’s wing the best field mark to determine that 
species in any plumage. The White-rumped Sandpiper, a non- 
| commital enough looking bird on the ground, is easily recognized 


by its white rump as it takes wing. Its tail is darker than usual 
in the group and emphasizes the white rump. The narrow white 
line in the wing of the Spotted Sandpiper has a different look from 
that of any other species, and the blackish under wing surfaces of i t 
the Solitary Sandpiper are at once an infallible and conspicuous 
criterion of that species. The black patch under the wing of the 
Black-breasted Plover, which distinguishes young and fall birds \ 
from the Golden Plover, is much more conspicuous than one would 

think. Only recently the writer was observing one on a distant 


: | _ flight this mark could be seen and its pe-a-we note also proclaimed 


tussock which he could not be sure was even a plover. As it took —_— 
it. 


There seems to be no good long-distance mark for telling Semi- 
palmated from Least Sandpipers; with us they perhaps occur | 
in mixed flocks, and need none. The white under-surfaces of a 
compact, swiftly moving flock of these birds showing conspicuously 
at intervals perhaps has some recognition and directive significance. 

Few birds are as consistently concealingly colored as the Wood- 
cock. Perhaps the whistling of its wings as it rises takes the place 
of recognition marks of other species. 

At any rate advertisement is so common in animals that it is 
hard to believe it has no particular value to them. In the Cana- 
dian Rockies three species of mammals sometimes occur living in 
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close proximity, marmots, coneys, and a spermophile, striped some- 
thing like a high-colored chipmunk. The marmots and coneys, 
harmonizing in color with the gray rock slides, are continually 
advertising their presence by persistent whistling and bleating. 
The conspicuously colored spermophile is silent. 

In conclusion, the writer’s observations foster the belief that 
advertising and concealing colors, each in its own way, are of value 
to a bird, and that the bird’s plumage is determined as a compromise 
between the two adapted to its particular needs and habits. Proba- 
bly there are other forces also acting more or less to determine 
the colors, as adaptation to light. Birds living in insufficient light 
have, as a rule, dark colors which absorb, those in superabundant 
light, lighter colors which repel it. 
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| OBSERVATIONS ON THE YELLOW-BILLED TROPIC- 
BIRD (PHAETHON AMERICANUS GRANT) AT THE 
BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


BY ALFRED 0. GROss.! 


Plates III-XI. 
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Tuts paper is based upon studies made while at the Bermuda 
Biological Station from June 17 to August 2, 1910, and from June 26 
to August 5, 1911. It is a pleasure here to acknowledge my grati- 
tude to Prof. E. L. Mark, director of the Bermuda Station, for 
many valuable suggestions and for revising the manuscript. 

The geographical location of the Bermudas is unique, in that 
they are in mid-ocean about seven hundred miles from the nearest 
land. The longitude of the center of the group is 64° 39’ 53” W., 


1 Contributions from the Bermuda Biological Station for Research, No. 23. 
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about that of Halifax, and the latitude 32° 15’ 23” N., or about 
that of Charleston, S. C., and of Los Angeles, Cal. The islands are 
nearly equi-distant from Halifax, New York, Charleston and the 
nearest of the West India Islands. The extreme isolation of the 
Jermudas is a fact of the utmost importance in considering its 
animal life, and especially its bird life, for the islands lie outside 
the courses of the great migration routes of the main land. As a 
consequence relatively few birds regularly visit the islands during 
the spring and fall migrations. 

The Bermudas embrace over 150 islands, but the majority of 
these are extremely small and not inhabited by man. They form 
a long, narrow, hook-shaped group, which if placed in a straight 
line would reach not more than 15 to 20 miles. The width of 
this hook varies from one half mile to two miles. The total area 
of dry land is between 19 and 20 square miles, but the coral reefs 
extend over a much greater area. From the top of Gibb’s Hill 
lighthouse, one of the two lighthouses of the islands, the ocean 
can be seen on all sides. 

The vegetation is semi-tropical, but there is a predominance of 
second-growth cedars, which give the islands an appearance not 
unlike that which one may see on our own New England coast 
(Plate III, fig. 1). The majority of the larger islands are covered 
with these cedars, among which are interspersed clusters of pal- 
metto palms. In the parks and private estates there are culti- 
vated many trees, such as the royal, sago, cocoanut and grugu 
palms, the royal poinceana, the rubber tree, the pawpaw, ete. 
These give a decidedly tropical effect to certain sections of the 
islands. Since only a small part of the land is under cultivation, 
there are many neglected areas where the vegetation takes its own 
course, thus forming ideal resorts and nesting sites for many of 
the land birds. Along the low-lying shores of some of the inlets 
and bays are narrow but impenetrable thickets of mangroves, 
which are also a rendezvous for many birds, especially during 
the hot hours of the day. Mention should also be made of the 
luxuriant oleanders, which are in the prime of their beauty and 
fragrance during June and July. There are few features of the 
vegetation which contribute more to make these beautiful islands 


charming and attractive. 
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The greater part of the dry land of the islands consists of a 
limestone made up of the wind-blown fragments of shells and 
corals firmly cemented together. This rock is easily eroded, but 
when a fresh surface is exposed to the action of the weather for 
some time, it becomes hard and resistant. The shores of many 
of the islands are precipitous or overhanging cliffs, which have 
been honey-combed by the incessant action of the surf or the 
solvent effect of rains. It is among the recesses and caves of 
these cliffs that the Tropic-birds of Bermuda nest and rear their 
young. 

The Yellow-billed Tropic-bird, Phaéthon americanus, locally 
known as the Boatswain Bird, or the Long-tail, is the only one of 
the two species of Tropic-birds of the West Indies which visit 
the Bermudas. These birds are tern-like in appearance and manner 
of flight, although belonging to the order Steganopodes. The 
gular pouch, which is characteristic of the Steganopodes, is entirely 
feathered and much reduced in size in the Tropic-bird, but it never- 
theless functions as a pouch in the process of feeding. 

The plumage of the adult Tropic-bird is a satiny white with the 
following prominent black areas: a spot in front of, and slightly 
below, the eye, which is continued backward as a narrow band 
through the ocular region; a large oblique band on the lesser wing 
coverts and extending thence on to the scapulars and inner second- 
aries; patches on the outer shafts of 5 or 6 of the primaries; and 
stripes on the flanks. The black markings on the primaries and 
secondaries are very conspicuous when the bird is seen in flight. 
The iris is dark brown, the tarsus bluish, and the toes and webs 
jet black. The bill varies from pale yellow to bright orange-red, 
depending on the age of the bird. The tail is extended into two 
very long central feathers, which are of variable length and color. 
In adult birds these feathers have a marked tinge of russet brown 
or dull salmon, but no individuals were seen in which there was a 
distinctly reddish color, such as is frequently described. In a very 
few there was a roseate tinge to the plumage, which was accentu- 
ated on the feathers of the neck and breast. There is no consis- 
tent variation in color or measurements which can be correlated 
with sex. The measurements of eight specimens are as follows: 
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Sex Length Tail Extent Wing Bill Foot Weight 
cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. grams, 

1. 74.0 483 99.1 272 53 #66 398 
2 9 643 36.8 91.5 27.1 51 £64 425 
30 49.2 2.1 90.7 21 52 62 465 
4.9 43.1 15.1 989.1 27.11 49 65 402 
5. 48.7 204 91.6 275 50 64 367 
6. 540 21.8 885 27.8 50 385 
7 9 442 15.0 992 281 54 £4467 
24. O15 274 65 £68 


The variation of the tail measurement is very great in the above 
series, since nearly all of the specimens are of nesting birds, in which 
the longer of the two long tail feathers are frequently frayed or 
broken or even absent. 

The geographical range of the Yellow-billed Tropic-bird includes 
the islands of the West Indies; it extends as far west as Central 
America, and north to the Bermudas. The following records 
of its occurrence in the United States have also been reported: 
One on the coast of Nova Scotia, September 4, 1870;! one in the 
interior of Nova Scotia after a violent storm, in September, 1870;? 
an immature specimen captured in Orleans Co., N. Y., 1879;° 
and one shot on the Banana River, Florida, April 21, 1886.‘ 
A few others have been reported off the coast of Cape Hatteras ® 
and the coast of Florida.6 Their occurrence in the United States 
is rare, and none have been found to breed on our shores. 

The Tropic-birds migrate from the West Indies and, except for 
occasional stragglers, none are to be found in the Bermudas during 
the winter months. This annual migration flight is remarkable 
when it is considered that the birds must necessarily fly over open 
water for a distance of more than 600 miles without any landmark 
to guide them. ‘The first Tropic-birds appear at the Bermudas 
during the latter part of February, according to fishermen and 
local observers, but the great bulk of them do not arrive until the 
first weeks of March. Mr. Mowbray, Superintendent of the 
Bermuda Aquarium, while making a voyage to Turk’s Island in 

1 Reid, Bulletin U.S. Nat. Museum, 1884, vol. 25, p. 264. 

2 Gilpin, Orn. and O6., 1882, vol. 7, p. 123. 

3 Coues, Bulletin, Nutt. Ornith. Club, 1880, vol. 5, p. 193. 
‘ Brewster, Auk, 1886, vol. 3, p. 481. 


5 Gault, Wilson Bulletin, 1902, vol. 9, p. 141. 
6 Lawrence, Pacific R. R. Reports, 1858. 
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1909, saw on February 9 and 10 several groups of 2 or 3 individ- 
uals each, which were flying in a direct course for the Bermudas. 
This agrees with the supposed course of migration of the Tropic- 
birds and illustrates the keen sense of direction and orientation 
which they must possess. These birds would probably be ad- 
mirable subjects for experimenting on orientation. 

When we arrived at the islands, June 17, 1910, and June 26, 
1911, the birds were in the midst of their nesting activities. During 
the early morning hours many of them could be seen in the vicinity 
of their nesting sites gracefully circling and wheeling high above 
the surface of the water, with their long graceful tail feathers 
streaming out behind. As the birds flew back and forth over the 
sound, their pure white breasts and underparts reflected the 
bright emerald green of the water, in such a manner as to give their 
plumage a distinctly greenish appearance. The effect thus pro- 
duced under certain conditions of light is very deceiving even to an 
experienced observer. 

The food of the Tropic-bird consists chiefly of marine animals, 
which in the majority of cases are secured by diving. The birds 
go on long foraging flights, wandering, according to some observers, 
as far as 50 miles from land. On our return trip to New York in 
1910 a lone individual was seen which was estimated to be 150 
miles distant from Bermuda, and on June 25, 1911, I saw two of 
these birds which were 200 miles from land. These are probably 
extreme cases, but they serve to illustrate the unusually long 
excursions which the Tropic-birds may make in their search for 
prey. 

The food contained in the gullets and stomachs of 5 adult speci- 
mens was made up, for the greater part, of squids and fishes, 
especially small minnows. In one of the stomachs there were a 
few fragments of a crab and a sea urchin, as well as particles of 
material which could not be identified. Two of the five kinds of 
fishes found belonged to species of flying fish (FE xocetus furcatus 
and FExonautes exsiliens) which are common in the waters of 
Bermuda. It would be interesting to know whether or not these 
flying fish are captured while they are sailing above the surface 
of the water. The food delivered to the young varies with the 
age of the nestling, therefore is best considered in connection with 
the account of the young birds. 
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The adult birds are most active during the early morning hours; 
it is only éccasionally that they can be seen feeding during the 
middle of the day, the heat at that time being perhaps great enough 
to account for the diminution in their numbers. A few of my notes 
taken July 8-9, 1910, when two of us spent the night on Morgan’s 
Island, may serve to show something of the usual activities and how 
they are related in time to the activities of other birds. Morgan’s 
Island is one of the several islands at the entrance of Ely’s Harbor. 
The limestone cliffs on the seaward side constitute one of the 
most extensive and accessible rookeries of the Tropic-bird to be 
found in Bermuda, hence an ideal place for studying the habits 
of both old and young birds. My notes are as follows: 

“July 9, 3:30 a.m. The first bird note heard is the clear ringing 
whistle of the Cardinal, which is roosting among the palmettos. 

“4:00 a.m. The Catbirds are beginning to tune up. 

“4:20 a.m. The White-eyed Vireos are joining the Catbirds in 
the oleanders. 

“4-30 a. M. Dawn approaching rapidly ; the distant upper clouds 
are reflecting the light of the morning sun. 

“4-50 a.m. In the cedars, European Goldfinches are beginning 
to sing, but their notes can scarcely be distinguished in the 
exuberant chorus of other songsters. 

“5:00 a4.M. Sunlight to be seen on the trees of the hilltops. 

“5:05 a.m. First Tropic-bird leaves the cliff. 

“5:10 a.m. At some distance from our hiding place two more 
Tropic-birds appear. 

“5:20 a.m. Tropic-birds are leaving the nests situated close 
about us. Some of them apparently have discovered our 
presence and are showing signs of uneasiness. 

“5:45 a.m. At some distance out at sea an adult bird makes a 
perpendicular dive into the water from a height of about 
50 feet. 

“6:00 a.m. Many ‘Tropic-birds are flying about on the sea side 
of the island. Birds are constantly leaving or returning to 
their nests. 

“6:25 ‘a.m. Songs of the land birds diminishing in volume. 

“6:30 a.m. About 50 Tropic-birds can be seen at one time in the 
immediate vicinity of the cliffs and many others are either 


going out or returning from the sea.” 
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| The numbers remained practically constant until about 8:30 a... 
| when there was a uniform, but rapid decrease, and by 11:00 4. M. 
there was only an occasional Tropic-bird to be seen flying about. 
The birds were again active during the few hours before sunset, 
but the numbers at this time never equalled those of the morning 
hours. 
The diving of the Tropie-bird is remarkable in that the plunge 
is usually made from a height of 50 feet or more above the surface 
of the water. The bird after sighting its prey poises a second or 
two in mid-air by rapidly vibrating the wings, meanwhile main- 
taining a gaze on its victim. It then turns quickly at right angles 
and with wings folded darts through the air with the swiftness and 
precision of an arrow. Frequently this downward plunge takes the 
form of a spiral descent. It is uncertain Whether this spiral course 
is the result of a voluntary act or not. 
Nests of the Tropic-bird were found in favorable places among 
the cliffs at Ely’s Harbor, Hungry Bay, Tucker’s Town. Harring- 
ton Sound, Castle Harbor, Spanish Point and on nine of the islands 
of Great Sound.  Verrill ! estimated that 2000 pairs were breeding 
in the islands in 1901. Apparently the numbers have not changed 
very much since that time. The majority of the nests found dur- 
| ing the latter part of June contained either eggs or else young in - 
well advanced stages of development. This fact, correlated with : 
the time of arrival of the birds and the period of nesting, indicates l ; 
that there are probably two nesting periods in a season. Bucken- 
ham * states that several broods are reared during the year. There : 


are doubtless two, but certainly not more than two, broods in a 
season reared by these birds while in the Bermudas. 
Particular localities, especially on the south shore of the main 


island, seemed to be preferred by many of the birds. At Ely’s 


Harbor and Tucker’s Town it was not unusual to find as many as 
50-75 pairs nesting within a range of less than 100 yards. The 
Tropic-birds are not, however, strictly gregarious, for isolated 
nests about the islands of the sound were very common. The 


so-called colonies probably exist because of the many choice nesting 


' The Bermuda Islands, 1901-03. p. 680. i 
Museum, 1894, pp. 15-16 
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sites which chance to be situated in the particular locality, rather 
than to any gregarious or social instinct on the part of the birds. 

The nature of the nesting site varies from that of the open places 
on the shelf-like ledges to that of the inner end of a narrow and 
circuitous passage, or the recesses of an obscure cave. In the 
two latter situations the presence of the adult bird may often be 
ascertained by inserting a long pole into the opening, which usually 
brings forth a shrill cry in response to the intrusion. At Tucker’s 
Town nests were found in shallow excavations in the side of a high 
sand dune which ran along the shore. These cavities, which 
apparently were made by the birds themselves, were in each case 
at the base of some herbage, which to a certain degree shielded 
and protected the bird from the intense heat and light of the sun. 

The height of the nest above the water varies greatly; it ranges 
from a point just above the high water mark to one situated near 
the top of the highest cliffs, perhaps 75 or 100 feet above the sea. 
At Ely’s Harbor some of the nests were so low that during an un- 
usually high tide accompanying a storm, they were overwashed 
by the waves and filled with heaps of sargassum and other sea 
weeds. The sargassum is found in many of the lower open nests, 
where it is deposited by the giant waves during the severe tempests 
of the winter months. No nesting material is ever collected by the 
birds, but the single egg is deposited on the bare rocks or else on 
the mat of sea weeds already present. 

The nests most favorable for study and photography are those 
which are exposed to view and are open to the light, but unfortu- 
nately these are the ones most liable to destruction by the ele- 
ments or by natural enemies. As a consequence nests in shallow 
but well protected cavities, from which the eggs and the young 
could be easily removed from time to time, were more desirable, 
being less liable to molestation. Nine such nests located on four 
of the islands of the sound near to the laboratory on Agar’s Island 
were chosen for daily observations on the growth and development 
of the young. On Agar’s Island a large observation box was con- 
structed within four feet of a nest, from which more minute ob- 
servations of the feeding habits could be made. 

The eggs are extremely variable in their coloration and markings. 
In general they have a chalky white or creamy groundwork thickly 
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spotted with three colors: chestnut, chocolate brown, and purplish 
red. The spotting is usually more dense at the larger end and 
quite often presents a blotched or smeared appearance (Plate VI, 
fig. 8). On other specimens the distribution of markings is more 
uniform, there being no predominance of color at the larger end 
(Plate VI, fig. 7). 

The. chocolate color is easily rubbed off, especially when the egg 
is first immersed in water. Even the contact of the bird’s body 
during incubation may remove more or less of the color. 

The measurements of 8 eggs collected form various parts of the 
islands are as follows,— 


Longest Shortest 
diameter diameter Weight 
cm. cm. grams 
as 4.9 3.6 37 
2. 5.1 3.6 35.2 
3. 5.2 3.8 39 
4. D.2 3.6 38 
5. 5.4 3.9 44 
6 5.6 4.1 40.9 
7 &.7 3.8 44 
8 5.8 45 


The incubated egg weighs slightly less than the fresh egg. 

The birds copulate in the recesses of the cliffs and apparently 
in the niche eventually to be used as a nesting site. At Bethel’s 
Island I found two pairs copulating in different places in the rocks. 
In one case the female was bleeding about the head from wounds 
made by the male in his desperate attempts at holding the bird 
during copulation. Both females presented a somewhat mussed 
and haggard appearance. During the four days elapsing before 
the next visit to the island, eggs were deposited in these nests, and 
in all probability by the females previously observed. Several 
other pairs of adult birds were found together, but in these cases 
there was no evidence of copulation and no clew for the identifica- 
tion of sex. 

Both the male and female birds take part in incubation, and 
during this period the egg is seldom left uncovered for more than a 
few minutes. The birds take their turns at the nest, thus giving 
each other an opportunity to feed. In one case an adult was seen 
feeding its mate while the latter was brooding the egg. 
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The period of incubation was not accurately ascertained, since 
the exact dates of the laying of the eggs under observation was not 
determined. One egg, which seemed fresh when found, required 
28 days of incubation for the young to emerge. Other eggs under 
daily observation required from 15-25 days, but evidently these 
had been incubated some days when first observed. 

The shell membranes of the eggs are resistant and leathery, a 
condition well adapted to withstand the harp points of the stones 
and the hard barren surfaces on which the single egg is usually 
deposited. The voung require considerable time to rupture this 
membrane even after the egg is pipped and fragments of the cal- 
careous shell are broken away (Plate VI, fig. 9). In one, perhaps 
unusual, case the egg was pipped and the “peep” of the contained 
embryo was heard 42 hours before it had completely emerged. 

The adult birds became accustomed to my frequent visits to their 
nests and allowed me to stroke them or to remove the egg without 
any sign of resistance. At the hatching of the egg, however, there 
was a profound change in the behavior of the parent birds. 


The presence of the little one seemed to incite in them a ferocious 
antagonism against any intruder, and it was only with the greatest 
care and precaution that the little one could be safely removed for 
study. \fter some time had elapsed the parent birds seemed to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions and were approached 
with less or no opposition. 

Nesting birds, although not accustomed to regular visits by 
any one, would allow an observer to operate a camera within a few 
feet of them, if care were taken to make no quick or unexpected 
movements. If the intruder approached nearer, the bird bristled 
up its feathers, spread its wings, and responded with a quick thrust 
of its sharp beak. After repeated annoyance the parent bird will 
leave the nest, an act, however, which it seems very averse to doing. 
This reluctance may be due to its helplessness while on its feet. 
The birds never walk upright, but the body is shoved along in a 
cumbersome manner by their diminutive legs. The wings are 
often brought into service for supporting and balancing the com- 
paratively heavy body, which is scarcely raised above the surface 
on which the bird is moving (Plate IV, fig. 3). On first leaving 
the nest the adult bird leaps from the ledge and nimbly catches 
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itself on the wing, but sometimes, especially after being irritated 
or excited, it may fall to the water before taking flight. When 
once poised in the air, the Tropic-birds may be classed with the 
most graceful of sea birds. They have a very characteristic 
movement when flying, which is very unlike any other bird | 
know. Although these birds allow one to approach while on their 
nests, they are very cautious in returning to the nest if there is any 
suspicion of the presence of a human being in the immediate vicinity. 

Among the enemies of the Tropic-birds are the colored natives, 
who molest the nests of the birds in spite of the stringent bird laws 
of the islands. It is probable the eggs collected are used as food. 
The robbing of nests for such purposes is said to be common in 
the West Indies. The wood rat (Mus alexandrinus), however, 


is responsible for some of the mysterious disappearances of the 
many eggs I had under observation. On one of my daily rounds 
to the nests on Two-Rock Island I caught one of these rats in the 
act of sucking an egg. The greedy creature was allowed to finish 
his meal, after which he was killed and preserved as evidence 
against his kind. I saw no other rats in the act of molesting eggs, 
but no doubt they find the Tropie-bird eggs a convenient source 
of food. 

All of the Tropic-birds examined were infested with at least a 
few and sometimes with thousands of mites, of which there were 
three species at least. These mites never appear to be fatal to the 
bird, but nevertheless they must cause a disagreeable irritation 
when numerous. They feed upon the barbules of the feathers 
and in some instances this injury to the feathers may be so extensive 
as to cause a noticeably rough appearance of the plumage. Three 
species — identified by H. E. Ewing of Cornell University — were 
found in great abundance on some of the skins. Docophorus 
breviantennatus Piaget, belonging to the Mallophaga, is a large 
black form, which is very conspicuous when seen on a background 
of pure white feathers. The two species of true mites are Alloptes 
microphaethon Frb., and Alloptes longipes, n. sp., belonging to the 
family of Analgeside. The new species, Alloptes longipes, is 
described by Dr. Ewing in Psyche, Vol. 18, No. 1, p. 41. 
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Ill. Lire History. 


In the study of the life history of the Tropic-bird I was somewhat 
V | handicapped, since the life of the young spent in the nest extends 
i over a peroid longer than the time at my disposal during either 
hi summer in Bermuda. 

i\ However, there was an abundance of material near the Bio- 

fi logical Station, which enabled me to secure measurements, descrip- 

a tions and photographs of every phase of their development. Daily 


observations and measurements were made of five birds of various 
ages, two of which are at either end of a complete series. By a 
careful comparison of the measurements (see Table, pp. 61-62) 
and descriptions of these two birds, it was possible to match them 
at the 33rd day of development. In making these comparisons 
the measurements of the tail, wing, bill, and foot were given greater 
weight, since these measurements seem to be more constant for 
different individuals of the same age. Furthermore, it is extremely 
; difficult to measure accurately the extent and length of an active 
ag living bird, which never fails to offer great resistance to such a 
} procedure. If the comparisons are correct, the length of time 
spent by the young Tropic-bird in the nest extends over a period 
of 62 days, orabout two months. The time required for incubation, 
previously noted, is about 4 weeks, making the complete period 
about 3 months. The adult birds remain in the islands about 
7 months, which affords them ample time to rear two broods, but 


not more, during any one summer in Bermuda. The following 


records of three of our land birds are interesting in comparison with 


those of the Tropic-bird. 
i Time required Time spent by the 
for incubation. young in the nest. Total. 
i Finch ! 9 days 10 days 19 days 
|—Clornaa Flicker ? 12 days 25-28 days 37-40 days 
f Golden Eagle! 30 days 90 days 120 days 
The measurement of extent in the freshly hatched bird is less 
than the length, but this relation is reversed at the end of the 6th 
day, and by the time the young bird is ready to leave the nest the 
' extent becomes three times the length minus the tail or more than 
f 1W. L. Finley, American Birds, pp. 245-246. 
2A. R. Sherman, Wilson Bull., 1910, pp. 135-171. 
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twice the total length. Furthermore, the wings undergo their 
greatest development during the last few weeks spent in the nest, 
while the feet grow but little after the first month. This seems a 
most favorable condition in view of the fact that the feet are 
functional and necessary from the very beginning of the free life, 
while an extensive development of the wings in the early part of 
the life history would prove a great inconvenience. 


TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS. 


g 
1 11.9 8.6 2a) 
2 12.4 1.7 | 
4 12.7 11.9| 1.3/2.8! 35 
5 13.2 12.6) 2.0'1.3'3.0, 49 
6 14.0 14.2; 2.3)1.3)3.3| 56 
7 14.6 15.3; 2.4) 1.4/3.4) 66 
8 16.1 16.7 2.5|1.4/3.6| 92 

10 16.9 18.5; 2.8|1.5|3.8| 86 
11 16.9 19.6 | 72 
12 17.8 20.1; 3.0/1.7 4.1! 146 
13 18.7 22.1} 3.1 1.9) 4.2 | 128 
14 19.2 24.3; 3.2.1.9| 4.5 157 
15 20.1 25.4 | 3.5 4.7 | 145 
16 21.0 26.2 | 3.7 | 2.1 | 4.8 | 127 
17 21.0 | 26.7; 3.9, 2.2; 4.8 121 
18 21.8 28.6 | 4.6 | 2.3 | 5.2 | 173 
20 22.9 32.5 5.5 | 2.4! 5.4 | 232 
21 23.0 33.9} 5.8 | 2.6 | 5.5 | 267 
22 24.1 | 36.1! 6.2 | 2.7 | 5.6 | 253 
24 24.3 1.0 | 37.6 | 6.9 | 2.9; 5.6 | 250 
25 25.9; 1.5 | 40.7) 7.2 3.0) 5.7 | 303 
27 26.9; 1.9 43.0) 8.0) 5.8 302 
28 27.4| 2.4/| 45.1) 8.7 3.2 | 5.9 | 321 
29 27.6 | 2.6 | 466 9.4 3.3) 6.0 349 
30 27.9 | 3.1 | 48.6 | 10.1 | 3.4 | 6.1 | 325 
31 28.7 | 3.2 | 49.8 | 10.4 | 3.5 | 6.1 | 359 
32 29.1 | 3.5 | 51.6 | 10.8 | 3.6 | 6.1 | 353 
33 29.9 3.7 52.9 11.2 | 3.6! 6.1 | 348 
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TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS (Continued). 
36 ? 31.3 4.4 | 60.1 | 12.6.|-3:.8 | 6.1 |. 356 
37 ? 31.5 4.5 | 60.2 | 18.1 | 3.8 | 6.2 | 377 
38 ? 32.0 4.9 | 62.8 2 | 0.9 | 6.2 | 390 
39 ? 33.0 D.6 | 64.7 | 15.7 | 4.0 | 6.3 | 422 
34.5 | 17.5. | 4:2.) | 570 
is 7 39.4 | 10.1 | 80.7 | 21.6 | 4.3 | 6.4 | 510 
62 7 10.6 | 11.2 | 82.4 | 22.2 | 4.4 | 6.5 | 497 
57 ? 41.4 | 13.1 | 83.2 | 24.2 | 4.6 | 6.5 | 499 
60 ? 42.6 | 13.7 | 86.1 | 24.6 | 4.6 | 6.6 | 467 
62 ? Left the Nest. 


Average growth per day. 380 1.269; .390  .058  .064) 7.58 
Percent of total growth 

accomplished, on the 


The above table of measurements is made from the studies of two birds 
which stand one at either end of the series. The two life histories seem 
to overlap but match comparatively well at the 33rd day of development. 
The age of the older bird is only approximately known (within 4 or 5 days), 
since the measurements of different young of the same age may vary as 
much as the growth of four or five days. 


The weights of the young birds fluctuated a great deal from day 
to day; this was due to the fact that they were weighed in the 
morning after feeding time. A series of weighings made during 
the night, or very early morning before any food has been received 
by the voung birds, would undoubtedly be less variable. 

One of the young at the time of hatching when thoroughly dry 
and before it was fed weighed 25 grams, or 19 grams less than the 
egg from which it hatched. Another young bird weighed on the 
day of hatching 30 grams; but this individual was not watched 
and therefore it may have received food. 

The food of the young during the first 10 or 15 days consists of 


snails and soft marine animals. In some cases it seemed to be 
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merely the regurgitated juices and semidigested food from the 
gullet of the parent bird. When the birds are between 15 and 30 
days old, more than 90 %% of the food consisted of squids, the 
remainder being made up of small minnows and some unidentifiable 
material. During the latter half of the young bird’s life fish con- 
stitutes a large part of the food, although many squids, some of 
considerable size, were present in nearly every specimen examined. 

It was not necessary, in most cases, to kill the bird in order to 
make an examination of the food, for the young birds, especially 
those of an age in which the instinct of fear was acquired, violently 
regurgitated their food on the slightest provocation, even the mere 
handling of the birds unaccustomed to my visits would cause them 
to throw up the entire contents of their gullets. By taking advan- 
tage of this simple means, it was easy to gain information about 
the food without causing the birds any serious injury. Below 
are lists of the animals, with their weights, which were found in 
five such regurgitations of different birds ranging from 30 to 50 
days old, arranged in the order of the ages of the birds, No. 1 
being the youngest. 


No. 1. No. 4. 
Squid 17 grams. Squid 27.3 grams. 
Minnow 2.4 45 
—~ 6.5 
30.5 grams = 5.7 
Flying Fish 1.5 
No. 2? 
(part 
Squid 16.9 grams. Fragments 
16.7 
1 78.5 grams 


grams 
No. 6. 
No. & 
3 Squid 22.5 grams 
Squid 13.1 grams. 
Flying Fish 10.0 “ 
4 minnows and 
Minnow 2.1 “ fragments 26.5 
39.S grams. 85.0 grams 
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The amount of food regurgitated by No. 4 and No. 5 may seem 
excessive, since it equals about $ to ¢ of the total weight of the bird, 
yet such quantities of food in one gullet were not unusual. Since 
the birds ordinarily are fed only during the early morning hours, 
one should expect to find large quantities of food delivered at this 
single meal. The squids, which, as we have said, make up the 
largest part of the food of the young, as they also do that of the 
adult birds, are probably captured out at sea, for I saw very few 
squids when making collections of marine animals about the islands. 
Thousands of squids are eaten each day by these birds, so there 
must be an enormous quantity of them in the vicinity of their 
feeding grounds. 

The young birds become very fat and heavy during the last 
10 or 15 days of their life in the nest, and in all cases under observa- 
tion they weighed more at this stage than the heaviest of the adult 
birds. This storing up of substance which may later serve as 
food prepares them to withstand the strenuous ordeal required of 
them upon leaving the nest. 

At the time of hatching, the young Tropic-bird is to all appear- 
ances a ball of fluffy down with its dark colored beak and black 
feet standing out in marked contrast to the background of white 
(Plate VII, fig.11). It is only the region about the beak, the under- 
parts, and the middle of the back which are pure white, for the 
remainder of the plumage, especially the crown, sides of the back, 
and region of the wings has a decided tinge of dull gray. 

The eyes of the nestling remain closed for one or two days, but 
the young birds are very active and responsive from the very be- 
ginning. A mere touch, or even the click of the camera, is enough 
to incite the creature to extend its neck and open its beak in eager 
anticipation of some lucious snail or other appetizing morsel of 
food. In taking pictures of some of these birds, it was necessary 
to click the shutter several times before attempting the final 
exposure, in order to avoid the gaping attitude. 

At the end of the fourth day (Plate VII, fig. 12) the birds have 
their eyes fully opened, but they blink incessantly when brought 
out to the open light. 

During the first ten days of life in the nest the chief changes 
which occur are concerned with size, for no feathers appear during 
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this stage of the nestling. The beak becomes lighter in color, but 
the skin in front of the eyes (lores) and at the base of the upper 
mandible (front) remains jet black. The tarsus is bluish, but the 
toes and webs are black, asin adult birds. The down on the breast 
is much shorter and denser than elsewhere, thus forming a firm 
mat, which protects the tender body from the sharp stones or 
rough surface of the rock on which the bird is usually obliged to 
rest. A characteristic pose of the bird at this age is one with its 
body and head outstretched on the bottom of the nest (Plate VIII, 
fig. 14). This position was frequently assumed whether the bird 
was awake or asleep. The young showed no evidence of fear during 
the first two weeks, for when I approached the nest, they did not 
seem to be afraid of me. Often when I placed my hand near them 
they would pick at my fingers as if testing some new and strange 
kind of food. The young birds which I visited daily never devel- 
oped an instinct of fear; but, on the contrary, as they grew older 
they seemed to be pleased to have me make a call during the long 
hours when they were left alone. 

The adult birds remain very closely with the young during the 
first ten days. The little fellow is usually tucked in under the 
feathers of the adult and frequently sleeps with its head projecting 
through the feathers, just as a little chicken does when it is brooded 
by the old hen. When the little creature became restless the old 
bird uttered a series of low guttural sounds, which, | assume, 
were intended as disapproval. 

At the end of the 16th day were seen the first feathers. They 
made their appearance on the scapular region of the spinal tract 
(Plate VIII, fig. 14). By separating the down, the tips of the bluish 
colored sheaths of the feathers may be seen projecting through the 
dark skin. The feathers grow rapidly, soon lose their sheaths, 
and by the 20th day are well expanded, producing a conspicuous 
patch of black-and-white barred feathers (Plate IX, fig. 15). By 
this time the sheaths of the feathers of the breast, the primaries, 
secondaries, and tail feathers appear, but they do not show 
through the coat of down until several days later. During the 
first twenty days the bill assumes more and more the shape and 
proportions of that of the adult. Its dark bluish color changes 
to a white or flesh color, but the tip of the mandibles retains a 
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brownish tinge. The skin about the base of the upper mandible 
and the lores remains jet black and is devoid of down or feathers 
at this age. 

From the 20th to the 35th day marked changes in the plumage 
occur. At the end of the 25th day the developing wing feathers 
are so heavily charged with blood that the nestling is unable to 
support its wings continuously (Plate IX, fig. 16). 

By the end of the 35th day the wing feathers, including the 
coverts, are well expanded and now form with the scapulars, 
which were the first feathers to appear, a continuous band. The 
down gradually frays away as the feathers replace this first pro- 
tective covering. 

The tail feathers are well advanced during this period, and by 
the 35th day the two central tail feathers, destined to become the 
long feathers in the tail of the adult, attain a length of 4em. The 
feathers of the head and rump, although sprouted, do not show 
through the coat of down; so, when the bird is viewed from the 
side it displays alternate areas of down and feathers (Plate X, 
fig. 17). The feathers of the breast become well expanded at the 
37th day and with the down form a veritable feather mattress, on 
which the bird rests or crawls about the nest (Plate X, fig. 18). 
The feathers about the base of the beak have appeared and now 
completely conceal the dark skin. The black loral spot, so con- 
spicuous in the adult, is now well differentiated. 

The adult bird spends less time with the young as the latter 
becomes older, at least this is true of the birds which were under 
continual observation. After the 20th or 25th day the young 
bird on Agar’s island was visited by the parent bird only during 
the morning at feeding time. The adult bird usually appeared 
about 6 o’clock and after 2 or 3 visits was seen no more until the 
next day. After being fed the young bird settled down for a pro- 
found sleep, but at irregular intervals, from some unknown impulse, 
it would suddenly arise, stretch its wings, preen its feathers, 
and then settle down again for another nap. In the afternoon the 
young bird was usually awake and would amuse itself by picking 
at the stones about the nest, or perhaps would snatch at the flies 
or gnats which were often abundant in the vicinity of the nest. 
At other times it would spend much time oiling and preening its 
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feathers by running its beak through its plumage. When I chanced 
to make a noise in the observation box, the bird would suddenly 
squat down and with an excited look peer out towards the opening 
of the nest to see what was going on. 

At night the young bird slept most of the time, but when day- 
break came, it was all alert and very attentive to every noise which 
in any way suggested the coming of the parent with the customary 
breakfast. The adult bird when it appeared uttered a peculiar 
and characteristic “click’’ as it flew back and forth above the nest 
before alighting. This call note never failed to excite the little 
creature to the utmost. As the adult alighted at the edge of the 
nest the young bird produced a series of guttural chirps, and braced 
itself back on its legs and tail in preparation for receiving the long 
expected breakfast. 

The food is transferred from the pouch-like gullet of the adult 
to that of the young by a process of regurgitation. This transfer 
of food is accompanied by a series of gulps, strains, and wrigglings 
of the head and neck on the part of both birds. 

By the 40th day the young is completely feathered, but down 
still shows about the region of the head and rump. The tail 
feathers are now prominent and each shows a black spot near the 
end of the vein. ‘Ten days later the down is frayed away and the 
plumage assumes the typical markings of the immature phase of 
plumage. The black markings are most evident on the wing 
coverts, scapulars, and inner secondaries, the regions which are 
destined to become black in the adult. The bill now has a dis- 
tinctly yellowish color, which continues to deepen to reddish- 
orange in the older adult birds. From the 50th day (Plate XI, 
fig. 19) to the 60th day (Plate XI, fig. 20) the black areas of the 
coverts and secondaries become more continuous, while the black 
barring of the crown and back become diminished, or rather ob- 
scured, by the white tips of the growing feathers. The relative 
proportions between the wings and the tail have undergone a 
great change and now approach those of the adult. 

The young birds are unable to fly well when they leave the nest, 
although the wings have been exercised very frequently for some 
weeks. Those which I observed leaped into the water from the 
edge of the nest and then made their way out to sea by paddling. 
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The young birds flopped their wings vigorously, as if attempting 
to fly, but were never able to rise from the water during the time 
I observed them. Such an event created considerable excitement 
among the adult Tropic-birds, which assembled to witness the 
affair. The young bird while thus floating on the water may be 
fed by the adults, but more probably depends on its stored fat 
until it gains enough strength to fly and fish for itself. 


IV. EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Puate III. 


Fig. 1. One-Rock Island, a typical island of Great Sound nearly 
covered with second growth cedars, a few palmettos, and cactuses. Five 
of the cavities on this side of the island were occupied by nesting birds. 

Fig. 2. A close view of one of the cliffs on the outer shore of Morgan’s 
Island, Ely’s Harbor. The lower nest is 6 feet above high water mark. 


Puate IV. 


Fig. 3. Adult Tropic-bird in the act of leaving her nest at One-Rock 
Island. This view shows how the wings may be used in locomotion on 
land, especially on rough uneven surfaces. 

Fig. 4. Adult Tropic-bird on her nest at Tucker’s Town. The nest 
was excavated, probably by the birds themselves, in the side of one of the 
high sand dunes which run along the shore. The long tail feather is 
bent over the back of the bird. 


PLATE V. 


Fig. 5. Adult Tropic-bird resting in a natural cavity of the cliffs at 
Bethel’s Island. 

Fig. 6. Adult Tropic-bird on her nest and egg at Morgan’s Island. 
This nest is made in a thick mat of sargassum which was deposited by the 
waves. 


Puate VI. 


Fig. 7. Nest and egg of the Tropic-bird at Tucker’s Town. Same nest 
as shown in Plate IV, fig. 4. The egg gave the following measurements: 
longest diameter 4.9 cm., shortest diameter 3.6 cm., weight 37 grams. 
The markings on this egg are distributed with comparative uniformity. 

Fig.8. Egg of the Tropic-bird at Two-Rock Island. The measurements 
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are: longest diameter 5.6 cm., shortest diameter 4.1 cm., weight 40.9 
grams. 

Fig. 9. Egg pipped and some of the calcareous shell broken away. 
The shell membrane, however, is intact except where it is pierced by the 
beak of the embryo. The measurements are: longest diameter 5.4 cm., 
shortest diameter 3.9 cm., weight before being pipped 44 grams. 

Fig. 10. Same egg as shown in fig. 9, but after the shell membrane had 
been ruptured. In photographing, the head was slightly pulled out to 
bring the beak into view. The dark patch of down on the crown is note- 
worthy. 


Puate VII. 


Fig. 11. Young Tropic-bird. Age 12 hours; length 11.9 em.; extent 
11.2 em.; wing 1.6 cm.; foot 2.8 em.; bill 1.2 em.; weight 25 grams before 
receiving any food. Down white, excepting that the crown, regions of 
wings, rump, and a patch on the back of the neck are tinged with dusky 
or dull gray. The black skin is naked at the base of the beak, on the 
lores, on the feet, and on the legs as far up as the heel. The beak and 
tarsus are a light bluish slate color, the toes and webs of a very much 
darker slate color. The eyes remain closed for a period of two days. 

Fig. 12. Young Tropic-bird. Age 4 days; length 12.7 cm.; extent 11.9 
em.; wing 1.8 em.; bill 1.3 cm.; foot 2.8 em.; weight 35 grams. The 
bird at this age has its eyes open and is very alert and active. The down 
of the breast is much shorter and thicker than that of other parts of the 
body. The beak remains a bluish slate color like that of the freshly 
hatched bird. The oil-gland tubercle is present, but is not yet functional. 


Puate VIII. 


Fig. 13. Young Tropic-bird with natural rock background. Age 
8 days; length 16.1 cm.; extent 16.7 em.; wing 2.5 em.; foot 3.6 em.; 
bill 1.4 cm.; weight 92 grams. No feathers have as yet appeared. The 
legs in their relation to the body have a noticeably posterior position. 

Fig. 14. Young Tropic-bird. Age 15 days; length 20.1 em.; extent 
25.4 cm.; wing 3.5 em.; foot 4.7 em.; bill 2.0 em.; weight 145 grams. 
The various darker regions of the down mentioned in the description of 
the freshly hatched young are still present, but do not seem to be so sharply 
differentiated. There is very little down on the sides of the body beneath 
the wings. In the scapular region have appeared the sheaths of the first 
quill feathers. These sheaths with their downy tips measure 1 cm. in 
length. The oil-gland tubercle is now well developed and has two open- 
ings, through which the oil exudes when the gland is squeezed. There is 
no down immediately around the tubercle, but a circlet of hair-like feath- 
ers is appearing around its base. 
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Puate IX. 


Fig. 15. Young Tropic-bird. Age 20 days; length 22.9 em.; extent 
32.5 em.; wing 5.5 em.; bill 2.4 em.; foot 5.4 em.; weight 232 grams. 
This view was taken from a position above the bird in order to show the 
expanded, barred tips of the first feathers in the scapular region. The 
sheaths of the feathers of the wings, tail, interscapular region, and breast 
are appearing through the skin. The skin about the base of the mandibles 
and lores is dotted with the papillae of developing feathers. 

Fig. 16. Young Tropic-bird. Age 24 days; length 24.3 em.; tail 1.0cm.; 
extent 37.6 cm.; wing 6.9 em.; bill 2.9 em.; foot 5.6 em.; weight 250 
grams. The quill feathers have pierced or are piercing nearly every part 
of the body where such feathers occur. The quills of the primaries and 
secondaries are so heavily charged with blood that the bird is unable to 
support its wings continuously, but allows them to rest on the floor of the 
nest. The tips of the secondaries are expanded and these feathers now 
range from 2 cm. to 3 cm. inlength. The prinaries are not as far advanced 
as the secondaries. The tail feathers are much slower in their growth 
than the wing feathers, but at this stage the entire 12 are present. The 
two feathers destined to become the long tail feathers of the adult are 
already much longer than the others. These central feathers are 1 em. 
in length, but with the tufted downy tips they measure 2.2 em. The 
feathers of the breast have expanded tips, but they do not as yet show 
through the thick mass of down. 


PLATE X. 


Fig. 17. Young Tropic-bird. Age about 34 days; length 29.8 em.; 
tail 3.8 em.; extent 57.8 em ; wing 11.5 em.; bill 3.7 em.; foot 6.0 em.; 
weight 357 grams. The bird at this age, with its alternate areas of down 
and feathers, and its queer actions, presents a very ungainly and awkward 
appearance. The feathers in the region of the wings have undergone 
marked development and now appear as a continuous area of barred plum- 
age. The primaries are white excepting the outer five, which have a black 
spot or patch in the vein near the tips of the feathers. The secondaries 
are white excepting the innermost 3 or 4, which are barred with black. 
The wing coverts are also barred with black. The feathers of the middle 
of the back are appearing. but are hidden from view by the feathers of the 
scapular region. The tips of the secondaries and coverts extend back 
nearly to the region of the oil gland, which is well developed at this stage. 
The shafts of the tail feathers are black, and each feather shows a black 
spot near the tip of the vane. The pure white feathers of the breast are 
well expanded, and replace the mat of down, which has gradually frayed 
away giving place to this more substantial protective covering. The 
feathers of the flanks are striped and barred with black as in the adults. 
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5. AbULT TROPIC-BIRD RESTING IN A NaturaL Caviry. 
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11. YounaG Tropic-Birp 12 HOURS OLD. 


12. YounG Tropic-BIRD 4 DAYS OLD. 
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13. YounG Tropic-sirp, 8 DAYS OLD. 


14. Youna Tropic-nirp, 15 DAYS OLD. 
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PLATE X. 


17. YounG Tropic-BIRD, ABOUT 34 DAYS OLD. 


18. Youna TrRopic-BIRD, ABOUT 37 DAYS OLD. 
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19. IMMATURE TROPIC-BIRD, ABOUT 52, DAYS OLD. 


20. ImmatTuRE Tropic-BIRD, ABOUT 60 DAYS OLD. 


PLATE XI. 
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The feathers of the head are beginning to show through the skin. The 
white hair-like feathers of the auricular region now measure about 0.8 cm. 
in length, but are hidden from view by the mass of down on the sides of 
the head. 

Fig. 18. Young Tropic-bird. Age about 37 days; length 31.5 em.; 
tail 4.5 cm.; extent 60.2 cm.; wing 13.1 cm.; bill 3.8 em.; foot 6.2 em.; 
weight 377 grams. Except for aslight advance in development of plumage, 
the description of the bird shown in fig. 17 will also apply to this 
one. This figure, however, shows the plumage of the head and breast to 
much better advantage. Feathers now completely hide the black skin 
at the base of the upper mandible, and lores, which were devoid of feathers 
and down until the 20th day of development. The black loral spot, 
which is present in the adult, is here distinctly differentiated from the 
white and its appearance forms an important epoch in the development 
of the plumage. 


Puate XI. 


Fig. 19. Immature Tropic-bird. Age about 52 days; length 40.6 
em.; tail 11.2 cm.; extent 82.4 em.; wing 22.2 em.; bill 4.4 em.; foot 6.5 
em.; weight 497 grams. The primary covering of down is completely 
replaced by the plumage of the advanced immature bird when the young 
attains the age of 50 days. This view was taken to show the black mark- 
ings of the feathers of the flanks, back, and head. The bill now has a pale 
yellowish color. 

Fig. 20. Immature Tropic-bird. Age about 60 days; length 42.6 
em.; tail 13.7 em.; extent 86.1 em.; wing 24.6 cm.; bill 4.6 em.; foot 6.6 
em.; weight 467 grams. This figure shows the bird in the final and splen- 
did development of body and plumage which it attains before leaving the 
nest. To acquire the plumage of the adult only slight modifications are 
necessary, viz.: the disappearance of the black bars of the crown and upper 
parts of the body and the condensation of the black areas in the region of 
the wing coverts and secondaries. Two days later, at 62 days of age, 
this bird left the nest. 
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A SHORT SUMMER OUTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 1911. 
BY EDWARD ARNOLD. 


In 1894 the writer made a collecting trip through the Canadian 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and enjoyed 
the novel experience so much that for nine years following he put 
in a good part of the months of May and June enjoying field work 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, despite mosquitoes and other winged 
pests, which flourish so abundantly during the early summer in 
those localities; during those years taking many sets of Richard- 
son’s Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius richardsoni), Sprague’s 
Pipit (Anthus spraguei), Nelson’s Sparrow (Passerherbulus nelsoni 
nelsoni), Leconte’s Sparrow (Passerherbulus lecontei), Baird’s 
Sparrow (Ammodramus bairdi), Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa), 
Western Willet (Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus), Upland 
Plover (Bartramia longicauda), Avocet (Recurvirostra americana), 
Piping Plover (Zgialitis meloda), Wilson’s Phalarope (Steganopus 
tricolor), Black-necked Stilt (Himantopus mexicanus), Woodcock 
(Philohela minor), Killdeer (Oxyechus vociferus), also about twenty 
different kinds of ducks, besides many other species too numerous 
to mention here. 

The years 1905, 1906, 1907, found me during the months of 
June studying the nesting habits of Kirtland’s Warbler (Dendroica 
kirtlandi) in Northern Michigan, my home State. In April, 1908, 
I moved to Montreal and the following year took such sets as 
Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox), Broad-winged Hawk 
(Buteo platypterus), Savanna Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis 
savanna), Slate-colored Junco (Junco hyemalis hyemalis), and other 
birds of various kinds found nesting in the vicinity of Montreal 
and adjacent townships. In my collecting trips around Montreal 
I was frequently accompanied by my friend Mr. W. J. Brown, an 
enthusiastic field naturalist, who has accumulated a very fine 
collection of sets of eggs of the local birds found breeding in the 
Province of Quebec. Mr. Brown and myself often discussed 
Newfoundland as a desirable field to explore and our plans were 
finally made to put in the early part of the season of 1911 collect- 
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ing there, our special desiderata being sets of Fox Sparrows (Pas- 
serella iliaca iliaca), Greater Yellow-legged Plover ( Totanus melano- 
leucus), Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius columbarius), Tennessee 
Warbler (Vermivora peregrina), and Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regu- 
lus calendula calendula). We left Montreal via the Intercolonial 
Railway and after a pleasant ride through the Provinces of Old 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, arrived at North 
Sydney, Mr. Beers, of Bridgeport, Conn., accompanying us, hav- 
ing met us en route. There we boarded a steamer for Port aux 
Basques, Newfoundland, a distance of 110 miles. The trip was 
very rough and many of the passengers were sea sick. We arrived 
at Port aux Basques early the next morning — weather foggy and 
lots of ice and snow discernible on the bleak forbidding shores. 

The summer there is short. On our journey over the Reid- 
Newfoundland Railway ice and snow could often be seen from the 
ear window and during the first week of June the bushes and trees 
were just beginning to show the green of the opening leaves. 
Along the Humber River we picked fine bunches of trailing arbutus, 
which was just in its prime the first week in June. On the upper 
levels, during the early part of June, water froze every night, 
forming on edge of ponds a small coating of ice each morning. 
The snow was from three to six feet deep on the sides of the hills 
and we could walk on the top of it until 9 or 10 o’clock without 
sinking in over an inch or two. Notwithstanding this cold weather 
many birds had made their nests; some had laid their eggs, and 
others had young or were incubating their eggs,— such species 
as the Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca iliaca), Savanna Sparrow 
(Passerculus sandwichensis savanna), Least Sandpiper (Pisobia 
minutilla), Greater Yellow-legs (Totanus melanoleucus), Wilson’s 
Snipe (Gallinago delicata), Welch’s Ptarmigan (Lagopus welchi), 
were already incubating their eggs, and a Myrtle Warbler (Den- 
droica coronata) was building close to our camp. The Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets (Regulus calendula calendula) were in full song; 
the bird considering its size is a marvellous, rich singer, its note 
being a distinctive feature of every place we stopped to collect or 
make observations. 

The Reid-Newfoundland is narrow gauge, but very comfortable, 
dining and sleeping cars are carried on all passenger trains; the 
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meals are very good and the service excellent. Mixed trains are 
also in service on alternate days. The road runs through a most 
picturesque territory. Generally speaking, the physical features 
of the island are of a rocky, mountainous, barren nature, compris- 
ing vast stretches of spruce woods and bogs, well watered in many 
places by streams, lakes or ponds, large and small. Fire has 
devasted many localities on both sides of the Humber River, leav- 
ing unsightly stretches of blackened skeletons of once handsome 
trees. 

The fishing is excellent in all the streams and in many of the 
ponds and lakes, trout and salmon rising freely to the fly. 

The Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca iliaca) is a common resident 
breeder, large, conspicuous and handsome, a vigorous sweet singer 
heard at all hours of the day and at times at sunset. Its clear, 
rich bell-like notes rise among the evergreen woods filling the air 
with delicious melody, beginning lustily and at length closing softly, 
frequently drowned by the music of the wind in the tree tops. 
This species is an early breeder. We found young in the nests 
and others flying around during the first week in June. We 
located a few nests with young in different stages of growth and 
also later nests containing in each instance but three eggs — which 
appears to be the normal complement in almost every instance. 
The nests are made of grass, moss, rootlets, twigs, ete., the lining 
fine hay, rootlets, caribou hair, etc., and are usually placed on the 
ground at the foot of a small spruce, sometimes from 2 to 5 feet 
up in the branches of spruce trees. The eggs are greenish, spotted 
and blotched with reddish brown of various shades, in some in- 
stances so heavy and numerous that the ground color is almost 
obscured. It is the characteristic sparrow of the island and in 
evidence at many points along the railway. We thoroughly 
enjoyed the beautiful bell-like notes of the Hermit Thrush and 
White-throated Sparrow, found quite common at many of our 
stopping places. Greater Yellow-legs (Totanus melanoleucus), 
Least Sandpiper (Pisobia minutilla), and Wilson’s Snipe (Gallinago 
delicata), were the waders most in evidence, especially on the 
elevated plateaus in the vicinity of the small lakes and ponds. 
The Greater Yellow-legs (Totanus melanoleucus) is very noisy 
and frequently followed us persistently, yelping its alarm notes. 
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The notes of the Wilson’s Snipe (Gallinago delicata) could be heard 
at all hours of the night and often during the day. We flushed 
a number of these birds and found several nests with eggs or young 
in the vicinity of the nest. Spotted Sandpipers (Actitis macularius) 
were frequently in evidence and breeding. 

As a result of our trip we observed the following birds and ob- 
tained nests and eggs as given below: 


1. Gaviaimmer. [Loon.— One pair seen on a small pond on June 6. 
At this date the birds had not started to lay. 

2. Cepphus grylle. Brack Fairly abundant. Breed- 
ing on the “banks” on June 10. 

3. Larus hyperboreus. Gutt.— Common. Several pairs 
had their nests built out on large boulders in the center of ponds, but as 
the water was very cold and over our heads in depth, we could not examine 
them. 

4. Larus marinus. Great Biack-BackED GuLL.— Generally dis- 
tributed along the western coast and breeding. A few pairs were found 
nesting on small islands in ponds adjacent to the Bay of Islands on June 10. 

5. Larus argentatus. Hrrrinc Guiit.——Common resident. Ob- 
served everywhere off the “Banks” of Newfoundland, but their numbers 
are being rapidly decimated by the fishermen. 

6. Sterna hirundo. Common TrRN.-— We saw a small colony at 
Bay of Islands on June 7. At this date they apparently had not started 
to build. 

7. Oceanodroma leucorhoa. Leracu’s Several burrows 
of this species were located on an island June 10, but as the holes invariably 
ran under a large rock, a pickaxe was necessary to examine the contents. 

8. Mergus americanus. MerrcGanser.— Nest found Mav 19 on the 
banks of the Humber River, containing nine fresh eggs. 

9. Clangula clangula americana. Go.prEN-ryr.— Nest contain- 
ing eight fresh eggs found in a dead tree near the Humber River on May 21. 

10. Somateria dresseri. Erper.— Saw two birds of this species at 
St. Georges Bay on June 9. 

11. Branta canadensis canadensis. Canapa Goosr.— Common 
breeder. At the time of our visit the young were already hatched and when 
they were approached the anxious parents were heard “honking’’ in the 
vicinity. 

12. Botaurus lentiginosus. Bitrern.— One individual heard 
“pumping” on June 1 and was undoubtedly breeding. 


13. Gallinago delicata. Wutson’s Snipp.— A very abundant species 
and noted wherever there was bog. Birds were heard overhead continu- 
ously from 9.30 p. Mm. to 4.30 a. m., June 9. A nest containing three fresh 
eggs was found on a mound in a spruce bog on June 8. On June 12 another 
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was located where the young had just left, as evidenced by the egg shells 
lying about. 

14. Pisobia minutilla. Least Sanppirper.—Common. Several 
nests examined between June 3 and 16; one had three eggs and two 
others had four eggs each in various stages of incubation. The sets were 
simply laid in depressions in moss off the margins of ‘‘ ponds.” 

15. Totanus melanoleucus. Greater YELLOW-LEGS.— Saw a num- 
ber on the elevated plains where the bird’s harsh cries may be heard at 
times. A nest of this species was found on June 3 with four badly incubated 
eggs, which were simply laid on a hill adjoining a large tract of spruce bog. 
On June 13 two others were discovered in a similar location, four hand- 
somely marked eggs being the complement in each case. 

16. Totanus flavipes. YrLLOW-LEGS.— Saw several individuals 
on the barrens, but no nest was found. 

17. Actitis macularius. Sprorrep SANpPIrPER.— Common along the 
shores of lakes and streams, and breeding abundantly. 

18. Lagopus welchi. Weucn’s Prarmican.—In a dry place 
large area of spruce bog, and at one of the highest points reached by the 
railway, we flushed a bird of this species off her nine fresh eggs on June 6. 
The nest was merely a depression in moss amongst spruce sprouts and thinly 
lined with feathers and grasses. ‘Two other birds were seen on the barrens 
in the same neighborhood, but investigation failed to reveal any more 
nests. 

19. Astur atricapillus atricapillus. GosHawK.— We saw a few 
in the mountain regions, but they are not very common. 

20. Falco columbarius columbarius. Piceon Hawk.— On June 6 
a noisy pair were located in some heavy spruce timber at the base of a 
small precipice. After carefully looking for the nest in the trees, it was 
eventually found with four young on a ledge of rock on the mountain side. 

21. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. Osprey.— Not numerous. 
A few birds seen flying from the sea inland. A breeding resident. 

22. Ceryle alcyon. Brtrep Kiverisner.— Fairly common along 
the Humber River, where a nest of seven fresh eggs was taken on July 1. 

23. Dryobates villosus terrenove. NewrounpLaAnp Woop- 
PECKER.— Common in the mountainous country and breeding in large 
dead birch trees which have been charred by forest fires. 

24. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy WooppeEcKER.— 
Probably common, but we only saw half a dozen. 

25. Picoides arcticus. Arctic THREE-torp Wooprecker.— Saw 
three birds in the higher levels. 

26. Colaptes auratus luteus. Norruern Fiicker.— Common. 
Flushed one bird out of a hole in a dead birch on June 9. The nest con- 
tained young. 

27. Chordeiles virginianus virginianus. NiguTHawk.— Saw anum- 
ber flying over the cliffs at Bay of Islands. 

28. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kincprrp.— A few specimens were seen 
along the shore of the Humber River. 
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29. Empidonax trailli alnorum. FiycarcHer.— This spe- 
cies apparently had just arrived about June 10 at Bay of Islands and a few 
days later were quite common. 

30. Empidonax minimus. Least Frycatcuer.— A few birds seen 
and heard along the Humber River. 

31. Perisoreus canadensis nigricapillus. Lasrapor Jay.—A 
pair or more of these birds were observed at every point and a few of them 
used to feed around our camp. 

32. Corvus corax principalis. NortHerN Raven.— Fairly common, 
especially in and about the Bay of Islands. One pair had their nest of 
sticks on the cliffs of Gregory Island, but the young had already left June 8. 

33. Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. Crow.—We saw 
a few birds along the railway line. 

34. Euphagus carolinus. Rusty Biackprrp.— A nest containing 
four fresh eggs found June 4. It was placed five feet up in a small spruce 
at edge of pond. 

35. Pinicola enucleator leucura. Pine Grospeax.— Several old 
nests of this species were found; the birds are fairly common. 

36. Loxia curvirostra minor. Crosspitu.—— Saw two individuals 
at Bay of Islands. 

37. Acanthis linaria linaria. Reppoit.— Saw a flock of six or 
seven near the Humber River on June 7. 

38. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. SavaNNaH Sparrow.— 
Abundant and nesting in spruce bogs. Several nests found on June 17 
sunk in caribou moss and lined with grasses. This bird was also nesting 
on an island many miles out at sea. 

39. Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. WHiITE-cROWNED SpPar- 
Row.— We saw but three birds in stunted spruce woods. 

40. Zonotrichiaalbicollis. SPpARROW.—A common 
resident and abundant breeder. Many nests found on the ground in 
spruce woods during the month of June, the sets ranging from two to four 
eggs. 

41. Spizella monticola monticola. Tree Sparrow.— A few birds 
seen at Bay of Islands in the spruce woods. 

42. Spizella passerina passerina. Cuippina Sparrow.— Common, 
especially at Bay of Islands. 

43. Junco hyemalis hyemalis. Siare-coLtorep Junco.— Not many 
birds seen. A nest with three incubated eggs was located on the ground 
in spruce woods on July 18. 

44. Melospiza lincolni lincolni. Lincotn’s Sparrow.— few 
seen along the Humber River. 

45. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.— Only two birds 
noted. 

46. Passerella iliaca iliaca. Fox Sparrow.— A very interesting 
and abundant species; a wonderful singer. This bird’s flute-like notes 
were heard at all times of the day in the stunted spruce country. 
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47. Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swattow.— We saw several speci- 
mens at St. Georges Bay. 

48. Riparia riparia. Bank SwaLitow.— Several pairs were starting 
to nest in some low-lying sand-pits at St. George’s Bay on June 10. 

49. Mniotilta varia. Bruack anp Wuire Warsier.— A fairly com- 
mon breeder. Nesting in spruce woods about June 15. 

50. Dendroica westiva estiva. YeLLow WarsLer.— Several speci- 
mens noted at Bay of Islands amongst the alders on June 7. A nest with 
four badly incubated eggs was found on June 27 in a birch tree. 

51. Dendroica coronata. Myrris Warsier.— On June 9 we saw a 
bird of this species carrying nesting material. Not very common. 

52. Dendroica magnolia. Warsier.— Six or seven 
birds seen in the stunted spruce country along the Humber River on June 8. 

53. Dendroica pensylvanica. WarsiLer.— Rare 
— only two birds noted in some mixed woods on June 8. 

54. Dendroica castanea. Bay-preastep Two indi- 
viduals noted at Grand Lake on June 8. 

55. Dendroica striata. Wars ier.— The most abun- 
dant warbler seen during our visit. They were everywhere in the spruce 


country. A nest with four fresh eggs was found on June 27 in a small 
spruce tree. 

56. Dendroica virens. Briack-ruroatep Green Heard 
many in the large hemlocks and pines at Bay of Islands on June 10. 

57. Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea. Patm WARBLER. 
— We heard this species singing every morning early around our camp at 
Grand Lake. 

58. Seiurus noveboracensis noveboracensis. Warter-THrusn.— 
Fairly abundant. A nest found on June 4 in the upturned roots of a tree. 
The bird had not started to lay. 

59. Geothlypis trichas trichas. YELLOW-THROAT.— 
Common among the alders and willows along the Humber River. 

60. Wilsonia pusilla pusilla. Wuitson’s Warsier.—- Common and 
observed wherever we pitched our camp. 

61. Wilsonia canadensis. Canapa Warsrier.— Fairly common 
in the spruce woods. 

62. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. Winter Wren.— Heard this 
species singing at all hours of the day in damp evergreen woods. 

63. Sitta canadensis. Rep-sreastep Saw several 
in the mountainous country where they were breeding. 

64. Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus. CuicKaper.— Common 
all over the country. 

65. Regulus calendula calendula. Rusy-crowNep KinGLet.— 
Very abundant. This species, like Passerella iliaca, is a very interesting 
one and a delightful singer. For such a small body the bird has extraor- 
dinary powers of song, and from the tops of stunted spruce can be heard 
at all hours of the day. 
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On June 4 a nest with four fresh eggs was found. On June 9, 15 and 28, 
three others of nine eggs each, respectively, were discovered, all the nests 
being suspended from the branches of stunted spruce trees. They were 
built of moss, fine strips of bark and heavily lined with feathers of various 
birds. 

66. Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens. Vrrry.— Not as common 
as the following species, but a few were seen at different points. 

67. Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Hermir Turusa.— Abundant. A 
nest found on June 4 contained three fresh eggs. Two other nests were 
located June 14 and 16, each containing three fresh eggs. Another wonder- 
ful singer. It was worth making the trip just to hear the present species, 
the White-throated Sparrow, the Fox Sparrow and Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
sing their beautiful notes. 

68. Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Rosin.— Abundant 
everywhere. Nesting commonly the first week in June. 


NOTES ON BIRDS BREEDING IN THE MOUNTAINS 
OF VIRGINIA. 


BY H. B. BAILEY. 


DurtNG a trip to the mountains of Virginia in July and August, 
1910, I was struck by the large number of young birds seen daily 


on my tramps, and as many species were supposed to raise only one 


brood in our hot climate, I decided this season to find as many 
evidences of actual second and third broods as possible. With 
this object in view I visited Goshen the first week in June and was 
surprised to find every species had hatched their young and many 
laying again, thus being as far advanced as at our home on the 
seaboard. The following notes were made at Goshen, June 3-10; 
Massanetta Springs (near Harrisonburg), July 7-28, and August 
16-30; Hot Springs, July 29-August 4; Old Sweet Springs (one 
mile over the border in West Virginia), August 6-15. The eleva- 
tion is over 2000 feet, and the season was very hot and dry. Well 
kept farms predominate, the woods having generally been cut off. 
My principal disappointment was in not finding Juncos and 


‘Thrushes on the mountain tops. The species observed (especially 
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sparrows) were very abundant and our noble Virginia certainly 
did her share towards increasing the bird population. In the 
mountains Wild Turkeys, Ruffed Grouse, fox squirrels, foxes 
and wild cats are common. From the descriptions given me by 
farmers’ boys, Eagles and Duck Hawks breed on the cliffs. 

The following list is very incomplete but may form the nucleus 
for other observations during the heated term some future year. 


1. Aix sponsa. Woop Duckx.— Not rare. Saw young about half 
grown, July 10. 

2. Butorides virescens. Green Heron.— Common; probably raises 
two broods. 

3. Philohela minor. Woopcock.— Rare. Seen July 24. Boys say 
they nest in March. 

4. Actitis macularius. Sporrep Sanppirper.—— Not common; old 
and young together in June, July 14 and in August. 

5. Oxyechus vociferus. KituprreR.— Quite common; young flying 
July 10. 

6. Colinus virginianus virginianus. bos-waite.— Abundant. 
Owing to the dry weather the young were two thirds grown July 7; second 
settings of eggs were destroyed July 29 when hay fields were cut, but the 
birds immediately went to laying again. They always desert the nest 
when cut around, even if a piece of cover is left over the nest. On August 
25 a covey of young just able to fly was observed. 

7. Bonasa umbellus umbellus. Rurrep Grouse.— Covey of 
young July 10. Not rare on mountains. 

8. Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. Witp Turkry.— Still common. 
I think much crossing is done in the wilder parts: many farmers are giving 
up the bronze variety, owing to their straying propensities. 

9. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourninc Dove.— Com- 
mon. Young in all stages. July 16, fresh eggs. 

10. Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vuirure.— Rather 
common; boys claim they build on the cliffs, and Buzzard roosts are com- 
mon names on sides of several mountains. 

11. Catharista urubu. Brack Vutture.— Commoner than the 
preceding. 

12. Accipiter velox. Snmarp-sHinNep Hawk.— Not common. July 
10, nest with young ready to fly. 

13. Accipiter cooperi. Coorrer’s Hawk.— Not common. Several 
seen. Not a favorite with farmers. 

14. Buteo lineatus lineatus. Rep-sHoutprerED Hawx.— Breeds 
sparingly, and probably the Red-tailed Hawk also. 

15. Falco sparverius sparverius. Sparrow Hawk.— Not common 
until August when young were full grown. 
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16. Aluco pratincola. Barn Owx.— One taken a few days before 
my arrival in an old barn. 

17. Strix varia varia. Barrep Ow..— Rather common. 

18. Otus asio asio. Screecn Common. 

19. Bubo virginianus virginianus. Great Hornep OwL.— Com- 
mon. Destructive to poultry where so many roost in trees, as very few 
farmers have regular houses for them. 

20. Coccyzus americanus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. 
— Rare. Young hatched July 7. 

21. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. CucKkoo.— Not 
common. ‘Two broods; feeding young in August. 

22. Ceryle alcyon. Brtrep KinarisHerR— Common. No signs of 
a second brood. 

23. Dryobates villosus auduboni. Hairy Wooprecker.— Rare. 
Only one brood. 

24. Dryobates pubescens pubescens. Downy Woopprrecker.— 
Two-broods; small young in nest June 10. 

25. Phicotomus pileatus pileatus. Piteatep 
Rarely seen; heard often, and one seen August 2. 

26. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Rep-HEADED WoopPpEcKER.— 
Very common. Possibly three broods. July 7, nest contained eggs which 
hatched the 10th; young left the nest on the 20th; seen feeding young in 
August. 

27. Centurus carolinus. Rerp-BELLIED WoopPrEecKER.— Not com- 
mon. Only one brood. 

28. Colaptes auratus auratus. FLicker.— Common. Raises two 
broods. 

29. Antrostomus vociferus vociferus. Wuip-rpoor-wiILu.— Raises 
two broods. Eggs, July 7; hatched 10th; not heard calling after 15th. 

30. Chordeiles virginianus virginianus. Two 
broods. Not heard after July 23. 

31. Cheetura pelagica. CuimNney Swirr.— Very common. One 
nested inside of an old mill; young gone July 10. 

32. Archilochus colubris. 
dant. No signs of second brood. 

33. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kinapirp.— Common; two broods. 

34. Myiarchuscrinitus. Crestrep Feed- 
ing young in August. 

35. Sayornis phebe. PHa@se.— Abundant. June 6, young in all 
stages and fresh eggs. July 7, young in nest; feeding young in August. 

36. Myiochanes virens. Woop Pewrer.— Undoubtedly two broods. 
Still singing Aug. 6. 

37. Empidonax virescens. AcapiAN FiycatcHer.— Rare. One 
heard and seen at Goshen in June and at Hot Springs in August; probably 
commoner in suitable localities near water. 

38. Empidonax minimus. Least Fiycatcuer.— Rare. July 10 
one heard and seen in an Orchard. 
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39. Cyanocitta cristata cristata. Buus Jay— Abundant. No 
signs of second brood. 

40. Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. Crow.— Abun- 
dant. One brood — how fortunate! 

41. Molothrus ater ater. Cowsirp.— Young birds common July 7; 
but I have never found their eggs in late settings. 

42. Agelaius pheeniceus phoniceus. Rep-wincep BLAcKBIRD.— 
Very common. Young in nest July 7; eggs hatching July 15. 

43.. Sturnella magna magna. MrapowLarK.— Common. Nest 
and eggs found July 20; destroyed by hogs; July 22-23, new nest, 
female flushed. 

44. Icterus spurius. OrcHARD OrIOLEW—Common. Two broods. 

45. Icterus galbula. Ba.tTimore OrtoLte.— Rare; only one seen. 

46. Quiscalus quiscula sneus. Bronzep GrackLe.— Feeding 
young July 23. 

47. Astragalinus tristis tristis. Gotprincu.— Abundant. No 
signs of breeding until Aug. 10, at Old Sweet Springs, when a nest with 4 
eggs, and one with 6 eggs were found. 

48. Passer domesticus. ENGLIsH Sparrow.— Everywhere. Aug. 
25, many young in nests in the top of an old shed. 

49. Pocscetes gramineus gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.— Very 
common. Raises probably three broods. Large young June 6; fresh 
eggs July 7-17, Aug. 2, and young in nests. 

50. Ammodramus savannarum australis. GrassHoprer Spar- 
Rrow.— Very common. Large young flying June 10 and July 7; fresh 
eggs July 29; singing all through August. 

51. Passerherbulus henslowi henslowi. Hrnstow’s Sparrow.— 
Very common at Massanetta; young abundant July and August; 3 eggs, 
July 16. 

52. Spizella passerina passerina. Cuippinc Sparrow.— Abundant. 
Two and three broods; young in nests June, July and August. 

53. Spizella pusilla pusilla. Frerp Sparrow.— Very common. 
Three broods. Eggs, July 27, August 1, August 20; young in nests June, 
July, and August. 

54. Melospiza melodia melodia. Sona Sparrow.— Very common. 
Three broods. Eggs, July 9-27. Young hatched the 9th, left nest on the 
20th; young in nests July and August. 

55. Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus. Townrer.— 
Common. Two broods; feeding young July 10. 

56. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. Carpinat.— Common. 
Young in nest July 27. 

57. Guiraca cerulea cerulea. Biur GrospeaK.— Two or three 
broods; young in nest July 10-August 2. 

58. Passerinacyanea. BuntiINc.—Common. Three broods. 
Young and eggs, June 6, and in July; feeding young August 1. 
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59. Pirangaerythromelas. Scarier TanacEeR.— Rare at Goshen in 
June; rare at Hot Springs. 

60. Piranga rubra rubra. Summer TANAGER.— Several seen in 
oak woods, in June and July. 

61. Progne subis subis. Purrpte Martin.— Not many boxes are 
put up for them. 

62. Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons.— SwaLtow.— Only 
one colony on a barn by the river. 

63. Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn SwaLtow.— Abundant. All 
nests were empty July 10. 

64. Riparia riparia. Bank SwaLttow.— Only seen by the river. 

65. Bombycilla cedrorum. Crpar Waxwina.— Common. June, 
July, and August. No signs of building until a nest was found building 
July 29, in an orchard. August 4 contained four eggs. 

66. Vireosylva olivacea. Rrp-EYED VirEo.— Very common. Eggs 
and young in June; mostly silent after July 10. 

67. Vireosylva gilva gilva. Vireo.— Rare. 

68. Lanivireo flavifrons. YELLow-rHROATED VirREO.— Nest in 
maple July 15, young just leaving. 

69. Vireo griseus griseus. WHITE-EYED VirEo.— Rather rare at 
Goshen in June; not heard afterwards. 

70. Mniotilta varia. Buack anp Waite Common. 
Not singing after June. 

71. Dendroica estiva estiva. YrLLow WarBLER.— Very common, 
breeding near houses; still singing August 1. 

72. Dendroica vigorsi. Pine WarsLER.— Common in pine woods; 
rarely heard in July. 

73. Dendroica discolor. Warsier.— Common. Stopped 
singing July 13. 

74. Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-sirp.— Young in nest July 10; 
none singing later. 

75. Seiurus motacilla. Louisiana WaTer-Turusu.— Heard sing- 
ing at Hot Springs in a deep glen, August 4; common at Goshen in June. 

76. Geothlypis trichas trichas. Marytanp YELLOW-THROAT.— 
Rare at Goshen in June; not seen nor heard later. 

77. Icteria virens virens. YELLOW-BREASTED CxHat.— Common. 
Stopped singing July 18. 

78. Wilsonia citrina. Hoopep Warsier—-Common in June; 
none heard later on. 

79. Setophaga ruticilla. Repsrarr.— Rather rare. Not heard 
after July 10; feeding young August 4. 

80. Mimus  polyglottos polyglottus. Mockincsrrp.— Rare 
Young in nest July 24; very common around Staunton July 28. 

81. Dumetella carolinensis. Carsirp.— Abundant. Three broods; 
young still in nest August 1. 
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82. Toxostoma rufum. Brown TuHrRasHer.— Very common. 
Young in nest July 17. 

83. Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. CaroLina WREeN.— 
Not common. Eggs June 6; feeding young August 6. 

84. Thryomanes bewickii bewickii. Brwick’s Wrrn.— Rare. 
Young hatched June 3; singing in July. 

85. Troglodytes aédon aédon. House Wren.— Common. Young 
in nest July 27. 

86. Sitta carolinensis carolinensis. Wuitrre-sreastep NUTHATCH. 
— Common. No signs of second brood. 

87. Sitta pusilla. Brown-Heapep Nutruatcu.— Rare at Mas- 
sanetta in July; seen at Goshen in June. 

88. Beolophus bicolor. Turrep Titmouse.— Rather common; 
large young in June. 

89. Penthestes carolinensis carolinensis. Carotina CHICKADEE. 
— Common. Apparently raise only one brood. 

90. Polioptila czrulea cerulea. Buiun-cray GNATCATCHER.— 
Common. Not singing after June 6. 

91. Hylocichla mustelina. Woop Turuso— Common. June 6, 
eggs and young in nest and flying; July 26, young in nest. Silent after 
July 15. 

92. Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens. Vrrry.— Rare; heard 
only at Hot Springs, August 4. 

93. Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Ropin.— Very abun- 
dant; probably three broods. , 

94. Sialia sialis sialis. Biunsirp.— Abundant. Eggs hatching 
July 16, and large young, same date. 
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NOTES ON THE FLIGHT OF GULLS. 
BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 


Every ornithologist knows, of course, that Gulls are past masters 
of the art of making headway against strong winds. These they 
commonly meet and overcome either by flying straight and rather 
low over the water, with frequent if not incessant wing beats, or 
by alternately soaring upward and swooping downward on set 
wings, apparently utilizing as much as possible the momentum 
acquired by such evolutions or by intermittent flapping, and 
seeming to follow, with admirable skill and judgment, the lines 
of least resistance. Under certain conditions, however, they 
progress by means other than those just mentioned and with 
surprising ease and celerity, as I have twice witnessed to excep- 
tionally good advantage. 

On the first occasion — October 6, 1909 — I was crossing from 
Liverpool to Boston in the Cunard steamship ‘Ivernia’ when, 
after passing the southeastern extremity of Ireland and laying 
our course to the westward, we were followed, as is usual in those 
waters, by a perfect swarm of Gulls — chiefly little Black-headed 
and Herring Gulls with a few Lesser Black-backed and Mew Gulls. 
Gliding, for the most part, on set and motionless wings close above 
and around us they kept up with us without apparent effort for a 
distance of more than one hundred miles although our ship was 
heading within two points of a heavy wind and ploughing through 
a tumultuous sea at a speed of sixteen miles an hour. There were 
nearly always a dozen or more of them floating not more than 
twelve or fifteen feet over our heads as we stood on the upper deck 
and keeping so nearly the same positions in relation to our own 
that whenever we regarded them intently, without taking note of 
other surroundings, it was difficult to realize that either they or 
we were not quite motionless. They looked, indeed, like so many 
admirably stuffed and mounted Gulls suspended by invisible wires. 
At such short distances and in bright sunlight I watched them for 
minutes at a time without detecting any movement of their wings, 
other than that due to occasional flexing or similarly slight readjust- 
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ment, while their vertical deflections from a horizontal plane of 
flight were never greater than ten or fifteen inches. Yet all the 
while the beautiful birds were keeping exact pace with us and mov- 
ing at a known speed of sixteen miles an hour against a wind having 
an estimated velocity of considerably more than that. Nor was 
this the best that they could do for every now and then one which 
had fallen behind the rest would overtake its companions without 
flapping or other visible effort although going — perhaps for hun- 
dreds of yards — at almost double their rate of speed. How could 
such a thing be? It seemed unbelievable yet the fact was before 
our eyes and not to be discredited, however difficult to understand 
or explain. Those of us who first witnessed and afterwards dis- 
cussed it agreed in thinking that the gliding birds could not acquire 
any considerable amount of their momentum by their slight and 
infrequent swoops or occasional wing strokes. Indeed they seemed, 
oddly enough, to lose rather than to gain headway whenever they 
flapped vigorously. It was suggested that their chief if not only 
means of propulsion must be that of the force of the wind, acting 
on their set wings somewhat as it does on the sails of a vessel, 
but objected that no sailing vessel can head within three points 
of the wind and move forward through the water or fail, when 
going to windward, to make more or less leeway; whereas the 
Gulls headed within two points and had no perceptible drift to 
leeward. 

On August 2, 1911, I was again returning from England to 
America — this time in company with my friends Dr. and Mrs. 
Glover M. Allen—when our steamship, the White Star liner 
‘Arabic’ was attended, during most of the afternoon and for a dis- 
tance of above a hundred miles off the south coast of Ireland, by 
from fifty to two hundred Gulls, the number varying from hour to 
hour within these limits. Nearly all were adult Herring Gulls still 
in full nuptial plumage. A few followed the creamy wake of the 
ship or poised directly over her just to the rear of her smoke stack 
but the majority kept abreast of her to the windward side, the 
somewhat sheltered lee side being persistently avoided. On a 
level with her upper deck or a little above it, they were generally 
and rather evenly distributed — although more thickly in places 
than in others — all the way from her stern to amidships, some 
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keeping within a yard or two of the rail, others thrice that distance 
off, still others fifty or more yards out over the water. Their 
respective positions in relation to each other and to the ship were 
so accurately and systematically maintained that whenever I got 
one of them in line with any fixed object on the deck I could often 
hold it there, without myself moving again, for several successive 
minutes. At first, when the wind was coming from about two 
points off our larboard bow and blowing not more than twenty 
miles an hour, the Gulls flapped rather frequently although most 
of them glided on set wings the greater part of the time. As the 
afternoon wore on the wind shifted and freshened until it came 
within a point and a half of being dead ahead — in the opinion 
of our Boatswain — and attained a velocity of thirty-five miles 
an hour — according to our Captain. This change was gradual, 
not abrupt. It was accompanied by a marked and most interest- 
ing progressive change in the manner of flight and general appear- 
ance of the Gulls. As the gale increased they flapped their wings 
less and less often, until most, if not all of them, were gliding cease- 
lessly, minute after minute, over distances certainly exceeding a 
mile, without a single wing beat but not without changes or read- 
justments in the bend or the inclination of the wings which took 
place not infrequently and often were very obvious. It was a 
rarely impressive and beautiful, as well as mysterious, sight — that 
of this orderly throng of silent, stately, almost snow-white birds, 
moving majestically on a perfectly level plane, at a speed of fifteen 
knots an hour, against a raging wind, yet making no visible muscu- 
lar effort which could in any way account for such progress. Even 
more surprising was it to see, every now and then, one of them leave 
the rest and, going two feet to their one, forge on ahead of them all 
perhaps to the bows of the steamer and beyond, yet without once 
beating its wings. They seemed, indeed, to now have abundant 
speed held in reserve and to be able to retard or accelerate it at 
will, without obvious means of so governing it. Dr. Allen, who 
watched them with me for a time but not, unfortunately, when 
the gale reached its height and they were doing their best, fully 
shared my conviction that they could not possibly be making use 
of previously acquired momentum but that the wind itself must 
furnish their chief if not only means of propulsion. After he had 
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gone below it shifted to almost dead ahead and blew for half an 
hour or more with extreme violence. The Gulls were now heading, 
I should say, within a point and a half of it yet continuing to sail 
into it with undiminished ease and speed. The gradual increase in 
its strength and in the duration of their gliding flights, was accom- 
panied by a very noticeable progressive change in the way their 
wings were held. This is difficult to describe but essentially it may 
be said to have consisted (1) in the more backward set of the whole 
wing; (2) in the greater crooking or bending of the wing at the car- 
pal joint; (3) in the much more decided downward trend of the flight 
quills, especially the secondaries, which were so bent down and for- 
ward towards their tips as to give the wing when viewed from in front 
a conspicuously incurved or hollowed aspect similar to that shown 
by Hawks, Pigeons, etc., caught by the camera in the act of “ back- 
pedaling” just before alighting. At the height of the gale the 
Gulls’ wings were held so very far to the rear of their usual position 
that very much of the body was shcwn in advance of where they 
seemed to join it. The neck, too, appeared to be exceptionally 
elongated and its contour plumage, with that of the head and body, 
unusually compressed. In other and briefer words the birds 
seemed to have advanced as far as might be their centres of gravity, 
to have reduced as much as possible the resistance offered by their 
heads, necks and bodies to the wind, and to be employing its force 
to drive them for miles, almost straight into it, by merely letting 
it beat against their rigid and peculiarly placed and adjusted wings. 
As I stood watching half a dozen or more of them only a few yards 
away, sailing serenely and impassively through gusts which forced 
me to cling with both hands to a railing to avoid being blown 
bodily across the deck, it occurred to me that their swift and 
effortless progress might be due, at least in part, to the impact 
of the wind on the terminal portions of their depressed and stiffly- 
held primaries and secondaries. That these were incessantly 
agitated and sprung upward by the wind was plainly to be seen. 
They must be similarly bent, of course, whenever there are strong, 
downward strokes of the wings. Photographs of large, slow-flap- 
ping birds engaged in ordinary flight, fail to indicate that such 
wing strokes are often directed sufficiently backward to be alto- 
gether or even largely in the nature of rowing movements. On 
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experimenting with severed wings stiffened by drying I have found 
that when held firmly in the hand by their outer (7. e. bony) 
edges and struck smartly downward they give one very decidedly 
the impression that there is a resultant and by no means inconsider- 
able level thrust which in the living bird would be directed forward 
and might help materially to speed it on its way. If impetus may 
be so derived it must be due to the leverage of the long, elastic 
flight quills. Firmly attached at their bases to the rigid, bony 
structure along the edge of the wing but free towards their tips to 
be uplifted by impact on the air, these feathers perhaps act some- 
what as a crowbar is made to serve by the mason when, after 
inserting one of its ends under a heavy stone, he lifts at the other 
end and thereby forces the stone forward over the ground without 
raising it. Whether or not the suggestions just hazarded have 
any value —a friend has characterized them as no less absurd 
than the old time assumption that a man may lift himself by his 
boot straps — there is, I think, little or no doubt that the wind 
constantly fills the concave wings of the gliding Gulls much as it 
does the sails of close-hauled vessels and with similar results but 
with this essential difference; that whereas its force is exerted for 
the most part laterally on the vessels’ sails and opposed by the side 
thrust of their keels or centreboards in the water, it must have 
chiefly a lifting effect on the wings of the Gulls and be counteracted 
by the weight of their bodies bearing downward. Hence we may 
infer that in the case of these birds forward movement is the result- 
ant of two component forces, that of wind and of the attraction 
of gravitation. 

The theory last stated is not novel of course. It has recently 
been taken up and in certain ways effectively demonstrated and 
supported by G. F. Tydeman! who, writing in French and making 
extensive use of abstruse mathematical calculations accompanied 
by diagrams to illustrate them, deals particularly and most inter- 
estingly with the flight of sea birds. His observation of it has 
apparently been so much more extensive than mine that I hesitate 
to differ with him respecting any of his assumed facts or resultant 


1 Le Vol. Plané Des Oiseaux par G. F. Tydeman. Archives Néerlandaises des 
Sciences Exactes et Naturelles Publiées par La Société Hollandaise Des Sciences 
& Harlem. Series III B (Sciences naturelles), Tome I, 1° et 2° Livraisons. La 
Haye, 1911. 
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conclusions.!. I cannot accept all of these, however, and I am 
especially unwilling to endorse his belief that birds gliding to 
windward depend for means of propulsion largely if not wholly 
on uplift afforded by powerful ascending currents of air such 
as must always rise above a vessel when heavy wind is striking 
against and deflected from, her sides. The possibility of this 
was thought of and at first more or less favorably considered by 
Dr. Allen and me as we watched the Gulls from the deck of the 
‘Arabic,’ a month or more before Mr. Tydeman’s article came 
to our notice. But I dismissed it altogether from my mind after 
repeatedly seeing birds hundreds of yards behind the steamer, or 
fifty or more yards to one side (always the windward one) of her, 
or even well in advance of her, gliding on set wings in precisely 
the same manner and quite as ceaselessly as those which hung 
about her flanks. It seems inconceivable that her presence or 
movement could have caused vertically rising currents of air to be 
regularly maintained at such distances from her as those just 
mentioned, or that they could have been thus constantly and 
generally maintained by other influences when the ocean all about 
her was swept by a wind blowing over thirty miles an hour. I 
even doubt if they extended much above her upper deck for there 
I was lashed incessantly in the face by what seemed to be hori- 
zontally-racing wind, while several of the Gulls were often sailing 
fifteen or twenty feet higher still, perhaps directly over me. On 
the other hand it must be admitted that I have never known any 
of these birds to glide far to windward except when accompanying 
a steamship, a fact which apparently lends some support to Mr. 
Tydeman’s contention, although not necessarily having such sig- 
nificance since it may reasonably be interpreted in other ways. 
Conducted of necessity through opposing and invisible air 
currents constantly varying in force and also somewhat in direction 
the gliding flight of the Gulls seems very wonderful, however it be 
explained. It would be impossible of execution were not the birds 
endowed with some intuitive sense which enables them to instantly 


1 So many of these are in close accord with mine that it may be well for me to 
state that the present article is based almost wholly on observations and impres- 
sions recorded in my journal or other notebooks before I knew anything about 
Mr. Tydeman. It is true that some of my views have been modified since his 
article was brought to my notice but this has been due not so much to its influence 
as to helpful criticisms and suggestions contributed by ornithological friends. 
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and accurately adjust and readjust the set of their wings and the 
equilibrium of their heavy bodies so as to meet in precisely the most 
effective way, without either loss or gain of headway, each succes- 
sive gust and interval of comparative calm. With regard to indi- 
vidual proficiency and endurance in performing and maintaining 
such flight little if any differences were noticeable among the one 
hundred or more Herring Gulls who followed the ‘ Arabic’ on the 
afternoon of August 2, 1911. Nor were two Lesser Black-backed 
Gulls (Larus fuscus) who accompanied them inferior to them in 
these respects. But two superb Great Black-backed Gulls (Larus 
marinus) who joined the throng at the height of the gale and kept 
along with us for half an hour or more just above the level of the 
upper deck flew, all the while, as most Gulls do on ordinary occa- 
sions, that is by alternate flapping and sailing, beating their wings 
vigorously every few seconds. Quite evidently the art of gliding 
far into the wind on set wings was beyond either their knowledge 
or their power, else surely they would have resorted to it, with 
scores of birds close about them practising it. Whenever, as not 
infrequently happened, the Herring Gulls descended to within 
ten or fifteen feet of the crests of the waves they, too, seemed 
unable to advance against the wind without frequent, vigorous 
wing strokes. At such low levels the gliding flight appeared, 
indeed, to be never even attempted by any one of them, a fact 
doubtless possessing no little significance if only one knew just 
how to interpret it. 

Before sunset our escort of Gulls became much reduced and 
before dark all the birds had left us. Thus they did not follow 
us quite out of sight of the shores of Ireland where, no doubt, 
many of them had nests with eggs or young. No others of their 
kind rejoined us the following morning nor were any again seen 
until we neared the coast of Massachusetts. 

My readers will understand, of course that what I have had to 
say in the way of attempted explanation of the movement of 
gliding Gulls represents little more than personal inference and 
opinion based on field observations made under favorable conditions 
but extending over only two half days. Hence it should be taken 
as suggestive rather than assertive. The problem to which it 
relates is too difficult to be dealt with thus superficially and at the 
same time effectively. Before attempting seriously to solve the 
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mystery one should study the metaphysics of the general subject 
of flight and familiarize himself with its voluminous literature. 
For so onerous a task I have had insufficient time and possibly not 
much real inclination. Being thus handicapped I should perhaps 
have abstained altogether from theorizing. But the temptation 
was irresistible and if, by yielding to it, I have originated nothing 
of value there will at least have been little if any harm done — 
save, perchance, to my scientific reputation. 


TWENTY-NINTH STATED MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


Tue Twenty-ninth Stated Meeting of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union convened in Philadelphia, Pa., Monday evening, 
November 13, 1911. The business meeting was held in the Coun- 
cil Room, and the public sessions, commencing Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 14, and lasting three days, were held in the lecture hall of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Business Session.— The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mr. Edward W. Nelson. Eighteen Fellows were 
present. The Secretary’s report gave the membership of the 
Union at the opening of the present Stated Meeting as 887, con- 
stituted as follows: Fellows, 48; Honorary Fellows, 11; Corre- 
sponding Fellows, 60; Members, 78; Associates, 690. 

During the year the Union lost sixty-six members, eight by 
death, twenty-four by resignation, and thirty-four for nonpayment 
of dues. The deceased members include one Fellow, one Honorary 
Fellow, two Corresponding Fellows, two Members, and two 
Associates, as follows: 

Henry Augustus Purdie,' a Fellow, and one of the Founders of 
the Union, who died in Boston, March 29, 1911, in his 71st year. 

Dr. Adolf Bernhard Meyer,? an Honorary Fellow, who died in 
Berlin, Germany, February 5, 1911, at the age of 71 years; 

1 For an obituary notice, see Auk, XXVIII, p. 387; also Memorial Address in 


the present number. 
2? For an obituary notice, see Auk, XXVIII, p. 519. 
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Capt. George E. Shelley,' a Corresponding Fellow, who died 
November 29, 1910, in London, England, at the age of 70 years; 
Dr. Gustav Edler von Hayek,’ a Corresponding Fellow, who died 
in Vienna, January 9, 1911, in the 76th year of his age; Dr. Charles 
Otis Whitman,* a Member, who died in Chicago, IIl., December 6, 
1910, at the age of 68; Manly Hardy,‘ a Member, who died 
in Brewer, Maine, December 9, 1910, in his 79th year; and the 
following Associates: Francis Wm. Rawle, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
who died June 12, 1911, and William Roth Wister, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The report of the Treasurer showed the finances of the Union 
to be in a satisfactory condition. 

Frank M. Chapman was elected President; A. K. Fisher and 
Henry W. Henshaw, Vice-Presidents; John H. Sage, Secretary; 
Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Treasurer; Ruthven Deane, William 
Dutcher, F. A. Lucas, Chas. W. Richmond, Thos. S. Roberts, 
Witmer Stone, and Wilfred H. Osgood, members of the Council. 

Drs. Alphonse Dubois, Brussels, Belgium; C. E. Hellmayr, 
Munich, Germany; Hermann von Ihering, Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
Herman Schalow, Berlin, Germany, and W. P. Pycraft, London, 
England, were elected Honorary Fellows; Gregory M. Mathews, 
London, England; Dudley Le Souéf, Melbourne, Australia; Jolin 
Lewis Bonhote, Hempstead, England, and John G. Millais, Hor- 
sham, England, were elected Corresponding Fellows, and the 
following eighty persons were elected Associates, namely: 


Adams, Benjamin, New York City. 
Aldrich, Frank W., Bloomington, Ill. 
Alexander, Miss Annie M., Piedmont, Calif. 
Anthony, Harold E., New York City. 
Babcock, Dean, Estes Park, Colo. 

Baker, John Hopkinson, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ball, Dr. J. P., Frankford, Pa. 

Banks, Miss Martha Burr, Westport, Conn. 
Batten, George, Montclair, N. J. 

Bignell, Mrs. Effie, New Brunswick, N. J. 


1 For an obituary notice, see Auk, XXVIII, pp. 387-388. 
2 For an obituary notice, see Auk, XXVIII, p. 388. 
3 For an obituary notice, see Auk, XXVIII, p. 149. 
‘For an obituary notice, see Auk, XXVIII, pp. 149-150. 
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Booth, Sherman M., Glencoe, IIl. 

Borland, Wm. G., New York City. 

Brown, Philip Greely, Portland, Me. 
Browning, Wm. Hull, New York City. 
Bubier, Geo. M., Lynn, Mass. - 

Burr, Freeman Foster, East Haven, Conn. 
Chapman, Roy, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cheesman, Morton R., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Clay, Charles Irvin, Eureka, Calif. 

Craig, Leon T., Mars Hill, Me. 

Cushman, Mrs. John M., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Dickey, Donald R., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Duryee, Miss Anna B., Newark, N. J. 
Dwight, Dr. E. W., Boston, Mass. 

Dyer, Edward Tiffany, Southampton, N. Y. 
Ekblaw, Walter Elmer, Urbana, III. 

Francis, Geo. A., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Figiet, Dallett, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Gianini, Chas. Alfred, Poland, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
Gordon, Harry Edgar, Rochester, N. Y. 


Greene, Miss Mary Amory, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Gutsell, James 8., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hallett, Geo. Hervey, Jr., Lansdowne, Pa. 
Harris, Harry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hartman, Corpl. P. J., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Hersey, F. Seymour, Taunton, Mass. 

Holt, Ernest Golsan, Barachias, Ala. 
Hudson, Mrs. Katharine West, Cambridge, Mass. 
Johnston, J. W., Rochester, N. Y. 

Kendall, H. F., M.S8., Virginia, Minn. 
Kilburn, Frank M., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Lambert, Dr. A. E., Middlebury, Vt. 
Linton, Miss Ida L., Roxbury, Mass. 

Mills, Dr. Herbert R., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mitchell, Catharine Adams, Riverside, IIl. 
Moore, Henry D., Haddonfield, N. J. 

More, R. L., Vernon, Texas. 

Morley, 8. G., Boulder, Colo. 

Morris, Sidney V., Bristol, Pa. 

Paladin, Arthur, Albany, N. Y. 

Parsons, Robert L., So. Orange, N. J. 
Pepper, William, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pierrepont, John J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Post, William Stone, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Rathborne, Richard Charles, Newark, N. J. 
Robbins, Royal Elisha, Brookline, Mass. 
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Robertson, Howard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Roper, Kenyon, Steubenville, Ohio. 


St. John, Prof. Edward Porter, Hartford, Conn. 
Sanborn, Colin Campbell, Highland Park, Ill. 


Schroeder, Arthur, Montclair, N. J. 
Sheldon, Charles, New York City. 
Shelton, Alfred, Petaluma, Calif. 

Small, Harold Wesley, Bethel, Me. 
Smith, Austin Paul, Brownsville, Texas. 
Spelman, Henry M., Cambridge, Mass. 
Stockbridge, Chas. A., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Stone, William Dudley, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Strode, William S., M. D., Lewistown, II. 
Taylor, B. F., Columbia, S. C. 

Taylor, Walter Penn, Berkeley, Calif. 
Tylor, J. E., Washington, D. C. 

Victor, Edward W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Weed, Benjamin, San Francisco, Calif. 
Welles, Charles 8., Elwyn, Pa. 

White, Wilson Carlisle, Chester, 8S. C. 
Whitney, Byam, Cambridge, Mass. 
Williston, Mrs. Samuel, Belmont, Mass. 
Young, Miss Harriet Tible, Hinsdale, II. 
Young, John Paul, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Drs. Allen, Dwight, Merriam and Richmond and Messrs. 
Brewster, Ridgway and Stone were re-appointed ‘Committee on 


Classification and Nomenclature of North American Birds.’ 


Dr. A. K. Fisher, E. W. Nelson and Dr. Chas. W. Richmond 


were appointed ‘Committee on Bird Protection.’ 


Pusuic Sessions. First Day.— The meeting was called to 


order by the President, Mr. Chapman. 


An address of welcome 


was made by Dr. 8. G. Dixon, on behalf of the Academy of Natural 


Sciences. 


The papers read during the morning session were as follows: 
‘In Memoriam — Henry A. Purdie,’ by William Brewster. 


‘The Validity of the Red-legged subspecies of Black Duck,’ 


by Dr. Chas. W. Townsend. 


‘Description of a New Ptarmigan from the Aleutian Islands,’ 


by Arthur C. Bent. 


‘The Status of the Blue-eared Jay (Aphelocoma cyanotis) in 


Texas,’ by Harry C. Oberholser. 
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“The Relation of Genera to Faunal Areas,’ by Dr. Spencer 
Trotter. 

“New Light on the Name of the Traill Flycatcher,’ by Harry C. 
Oberholser. 

‘Field Notes on “recognition marks” in certain species of Birds,’ 
by John Treadwell Nichols. Remarks followed by Dr. C. W. 
Townsend, Messrs. Osgood, Fuertes, McAtee, and the author. 

‘Birds in the Markets of Southern Europe,’ by Dr. Louis B. 
Bishop. Remarks followed by Messrs. Osgood, McAtee, Wm. 
Palmer, and Gronberger, Drs. Trotter and Townsend, Rev. Wm. 
R. Lord, and the author. 

The first paper of the afternoon was: 

‘A Scheme to increase Insectivorous Birds,’ by Rev. Wm. R. 
Lord. 

The remaining papers, all illustrated by lantern slides, were: 

“Recent Field Studies of some Ecuador Hummingbirds,’ by 
S. N. Rhoads. 

‘An Automatic English Sparrow Trap,’ by Chas. W. Miller. 

‘Exhibition of Lantern Slides and Moving Pictures of Birds,’ 
by Clinton G. Abbott. 

In the evening an informal reception was given the members 
of the Union by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Baily at their home in 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Second Day.—The meeting was called to order by the President. 

The papers of the morning session were: 

‘Some Notes on the Egg-laying Habits of the Cowbird (Molo- 
thrus ater),’ by Chas. W. Miller. Remarks followed by Messrs. 
Bowdish, Bent and Bailey, Rev. H. K. Job, and the author. 

‘Some Nesting Habits of the Least Sandpiper,’ by Robert 
Thomas Moore. Illustrated by lantern slides. 

‘Report of the “American Bird Banding Association,” by W. 

W. Grant. 

‘Autochromes of Land Birds and Sea Birds,’ by Dr. Frank 
Overton and Francis Harper. Illustrated by lantern slides. 

‘Results of a Brief Visit to the Aleutian Islands and Bering Sea,’ 
by Arthur C. Bent. Illustrated by lantern slides. 

The following papers were presented at the afternoon session: 

‘Bird Notes from Pisgah Forest, N. C.,’ by Harry C. Oberholser. 
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Illustrated by lantern slides. Remarks followed by Messrs. 
Brewster, Rhoads, and Forbush. 

‘Certain Asiatic Birds,’ by C. William Beebe. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

‘Notes on the Flight of Gulls,’ by William Brewster. 

‘An Ornithological Reconnaissance in Colombia,’ by Frank M. 
Chapman. Illustrated by lantern slides. 

‘Call Notes of Tropical American Birds,’ audibly illustrated, 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

In the evening the visiting members of the Union were invited 
to a Smoker at the Academy, tendered by members of the Ornitho- 
logical Section. 

Third Day.— The meeting was called to order by the President. 

The papers of the morning were: 

‘Flight Maneuvers of the Gannet and Kittiwake,’ by Robert 
Thomas Moore. Illustrated by lantern slides. 

‘A Trip to the Magdalens,’ by Wm. L. Baily. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

‘Bird Life on the Paramo of Mount Pichincha, Ecuador,’ by 
S. N. Rhoads. 

‘The Propagation of Bob-white,’ by Herbert K. Job.  Illus- 
trated by lantern slides. Remarks followed by Messrs. Fuertes, 
Pearson, Baily, Palmer, Rhoads, and Bowdish, Drs. Field and 
Fisher, and the author. 

‘The Classification of Kingfishers, with Particular Reference to 
the Genus Ceryle,’ by W. De Witt Miller. 

The papers of the afternoon (the closing) session, all illustrated 
by lantern slides, were: 

‘Bird Photography from Staten Island; in New York City; 
Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., and Certain Virginia Coast Islands,’ by 
Howard H. Cleaves. 

‘Bird Life in the Arizona Desert,’ by Wm. L. Finley. 

‘Notes on the Birds of the Panama Canal Zone,’ by Edward A. 
Goldman. 

‘Some Birds of the Orinoco Delta, Venezuela,’ by Stewardson 
Borwn. 

‘The Hooting of the Blue Grouse,’ by Vernon Bailey. 

The following papers were read by title: 

‘The Gulls of Four Brothers Island,’ by B. S. Bowdish. 
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‘A Last Word on the Passenger Pigeon,’ by Prof. C. F. Hodge. 

‘Possible Cause of the Extinction of the Labrador Duck,’ by 
E. H. Forbush. 

‘Do Birds change their Routes of Migration?’, by E. H. Forbush. 

‘Notes on the Laysan Finch,’ by Prof. Hubert Lyman Clark. 

‘Last Days of the Wild Pigeon in Sullivan County, Pa.,’ by 
Herman Behr. 

‘The Golden Plover (Charadrius dominicus dominicus) on the 
Coast of South Carolina,’ by Arthur T. Wayne. 

‘Vagaries in Nesting of the House Wren,’ by Wilbur F. Smith. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the Academy of Natural 
Sciences for the use of a hall for a place of meeting for the Union, 
and for other courtesies extended; to the Local Committee and 
other Philadelphia ornithologists for the cordial welcome and most 
generous hospitality shown visiting members and friends of the 
Union; to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Baily for their kindness in enter- 
taining the members of the Union at their home in Ardmore, Pa., 
and to the Zoélogical Society of Philadelphia for its kind invitation 
to visit the Gardens of the Society. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
Council, November 13, 1911. 

ReEsotveD: That in regretfully accepting the resignation of 
Dr. J. A. Allen as Editor of ‘The Auk,’ on account of impaired 
health, the Council of the American Ornithologists’ Union desires 
to express its high appreciation of the long and faithful service 
rendered by him. Taken in connection with his prior editorship 
of the ‘ Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club,’ the predecessor 
and virtually the first series of ‘The Auk,’ Dr. Allen has served for 
a period of thirty-six years, a term of continuous editorial service 
rarely equalled in ornithological annals. It is not too much to say 
that the high position ‘The Auk’ has attained among the leading 
ornithological journals of the world is very largely due to the wise, 
able, and conscientious manner in which his editorial duties have 
been performed. 

Resotvep: That the Council of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union desires to place on record its great regret that illness should 
prevent the attendance at this meeting of Mr. William Dutcher, 
long a member of the Council. He is very much missed and 
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tenderly remembered, and the hope is expressed that his health 
will soon be restored. 

Mr. Witmer Stone was elected to succeed Dr. Allen as Editor 
of ‘The Auk.’ 

The next meeting of the Union will be held in ¢ ‘ambridge, Mass., 
the date to be determined later. 


Jno. H. Sacer, 
Secretary. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The Laughing Gull at Marshfield, Massachusetts.— On May 30, 
1911, while making a trip along the ‘South Shore,’”’ I observed at Marsh- 
field a single Laughing Gull (Larus atricilla) sitting on the water a little 
distance out. The black head and the solid black outer primaries showed 
up very conspicuously, making identification sure. Also it was notice- 
ably smaller than the Herring Gulls which were near it. This is, I believe, 
a new record, not only for Marshfield, but also for Plymouth County, 
of the Laughing Gull, as I have not been able to find any previous date. 

Again, on July 29, 1911, while Mr. J. Archibald Hagar, Mr. H. D. 
Mitchell, and I were sitting on the cliff at the mouth of the North River, 
we saw four black-headed gulls fly up into the mouth of the river. We 
watched them for some time and identified them plainly as Laughing Gulls. 

The next day (the 30th), we three, accompanied by Mr. J. C. Hagar, 
in a boat on the South River, near the mouth, saw a pair of these same 
gulls on the flats, so near that we could see the white eye-ring and the 
reddish bill. They were very handsome birds and seemed to be much 
smaller than the Herring Gulls which were around them. 

It is to be hoped, and these records may possibly indicate that the Laugh- 
ing Gull is extending its range a little farther northward in Massachusetts.— 
Harowp L. Barrett, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Franklin’s Gull (Larus franklini) at Philadelphia.— Mr. Philip 
Laurent recently submitted to me for identification a gu:l recently pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Charles Liebeck who had shot it October 22, 1911, 
on the Philadelphia ‘‘neck,”’ the open swampy ground lying below the 
built up portion of the city, above the juncture of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers. The bird was in immature (juvenal) plumage, largely 
ashy gray, with a gray tail and black terminal band, almost a counterpart 
of the Laughing Gull (ZL. atricilla) in similar plumage except for the smaller 
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size and noticeably different bill. In these respects it exactly matched 
adult specimens of Franklin’s Gull in the collection of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Subsequently I compared it with 
young Franklin’s Gulls in the collection of Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., 
which showed at once that it belonged to that species. This is the first 
record of the bird for Pennsylvania and I believe the second for the Atlantic 
coast.— WITMER STONE, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus) on Long Island, N. Y., in 
August.—- Near Jones Inlet, on August 14, 1910, I collected an adult 
female of this species. As this bird does not make its appearance on 
Long Island until the cold weather sets in, late in the fall, this early date 
appears to be a rare exception. The bird was moulting heavily, especially 
the primaries, so that it was unable to fly more than about 15 yards at a 
time. The fact that the specimen was moulting after having migrated 
instead of moulting before the migration period is quite unusual.— J. A. 
Weser, Palisades Park, N. J. 


Phetusa magnirostris Licht. in Cuba.— On May 28, 1909, I secured 
an immature specimen of Phatusa magnirostris Licht. in the Laguna del 
Centeno, Nipe Bay, Oriente Province, Cuba. This is the first record for 
the species in Cuba, there being no doubt as to its identity, for it has been 
compared by Messrs. Frank M. Chapman and W. DeW. Miller at the 
American Museum of Natural History. This tern was the only one seen 
in the lagoon at the time.— CHARLEs T. RAMSDEN, Guantanamo, Cuba. 


Ixobrychus exilis in Texas.— On March 24, 1911, I received a Least 
Bittern (coll. H. K. C. No. 15026 ad. @) in the flesh from Capt. 8. W. F. 
Hase, U. 8. A., Fort Crockett, Texas, with the interesting informasion: 
“This morning while on a hike I ran across a flock of birds. One of them, 
apparently a young one, froze himself to the ground, stretching his long 
bill upward, and | had difficulty in seeing him among the yellow flowers. 
I placed my sabre across his feet, and picking him up, stuck him through 
the head.’— Henry K. Highland Park, Ill. 


Egret in Northern New Jersey.— On August 7, 1911, as I was motoring 
past a meadow at Coleville, N. J., which is a small village situated five 
miles from Sussex, N. J., I saw an Egret. The altitude of Coleville is 
800 feet. Three and a half miles distant is the highest point in the State, 
the height of which is 1809 feet. Coleville is four and a half miles from 
the New York and New Jersey state line, and six miles from the Delaware 
River.— JoHn Drypen Kuser, Bernardsville, N. J. 


Yellow Rail (Coturnicops noveboracensis).—1 recently examined a 
specimen of this somewhat obscurely known rail that was secured April 22, 
1911, in Ecorse Township, Wayne County, Michigan. Mr. Arthur 
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Borck and «a companion were gunning through a piece of tangled weedy 
low ground when the rail flushed from almost under their feet, and, by 
a lucky shot, was secured. The bird was mounted when I saw it and the 
sex is not known. ‘This is the second recorded Michigan specimen, and the 
third noted in Wayne County, as a female was secured alive by a dog, 
and another flushed March 25, 1908 (see Taverner, Auk, 1908, p. 327). 

I do not, however, consider that the species is as rare as these few records 
would seem to demonstrate, but that its skulking habits and the almost total 
inability to flush it render observation very unlikely. Here on Grosse 
Isle, a few miles below Detroit, | am positive that it occurs. Since May, 
1907, | have heard, during April-June, notes that are so similar to those 
described for this species, which, taken together with the kind of marsh 
occupied, render it highly probable that the notes belong to a Yellow Rail. 
The territory in question is a wet low field, grown up with a coarse tangled 
mass of grasses, weeds, and sedges, similar to the kind of ground usually 
occupied by Henslow’s Sparrows. Repeated attempts to flush the birds 
have failed but the services of a good dog would probably be more effective. 
The notes are somewhat similar to the effect produced by taking a small 
bottle in one hand, and tapping it lightly and slowly with a stone twice, 
with a short interval, repeated half a dozen times. 

This species has been found in June in the low marshy territory at the 
mouth of the Thames River, Lake St. Clair, Ont., by Mr. W. E. Saunders. 
On this ground, on June 10, 1905, we heard notes which Saunders declared 
to be those of a Yellow Rail. We made several attempts to flush the bird 
by dashing quickly at the spot from different directions, but failed.— 
B. H. Swatsgs, Grosse Isle, Mich. 


The Semipalmated Sandpiper in Philadelphia County, Pa.— 
On October 3, 1910, the writer examined three Semipalmated Sandpipers 
(Ereunetes pusillus) in the possession of a gunner, who shot the birds on 
the Delaware River meadows, at Bridesburg, Philadelphia County, Pa. 
One of these birds, a male, which is now in my collection, was generously 
given to me by the gunner, who, however, refused to part with the others, 
and what eventually became of them I do not know, but doubt if they were 
preserved. 

This is the only authenic record of the occurrence of the Semipalmated 
Sandpiper in Philadelphia County, to my knowledge. There are, however, 
numerous unreliable records of birds seen, but this species so closely re~ 
semble the Least Sandpiper, with which it intimately associates, in colora- 
tion and habits, that it is practically impossible to distinguish between the 
two species in the field — Ricuarp F. Miuier, Harrowgate, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The Golden Plover (Charadrius dominicus dominicus) on the Coast 
of South Carolina.— I shot on November 4, 1911, near Mount Pleasant, 
a fine adult male specimen of this now rare species, which was searching 
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for food in a recently ploughed field. This makes the third specimen I i 
have seen in South Carolina since 1880, and the second that I have taken. 

Although the bird had been wounded in one wing, which had not entirely 
healed, it was in excellent condition, being very fat. This specimen, like ' 
the one I took in December, 1880, was very wild— Artuur T. Wayne, 
Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Capture of a Golden Eagle at Kansas City, Mo.—- On the morning 
of Oct. 31, 1911, at Seventieth Street and Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., 
there was captured by Owen Belford of Oklahoma City, and John Bower 
of Kansas City, Mo., a young Golden Eagle, measuring seven feet eight 
inches from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other. The men fired at 
several crows and struck the eagle, which was only stunned, and fell to the 
ground making the catch easy. The bird was on exhibition at police head- 
quarters.— Berns. F. Bout, Kansas City, Mo. 


Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum).— Mr. Arthur Borch, a Detroit 
taxidermist, received a fine nearly adult male Duck Hawk that was secured 
on July 15, 1911, in rather a novel manner. A lady was driving near 
Lake St. Clair, Grosse Pointe, when suddenly the hawk darted across 
a field, dived straight at her horse, and became entangled in the fly netting 
upon which he was killed with a whip. The Duck Hawk was probably 
in pursuit of some small bird that took refuge near the horse and which 
the lady failed to see. Wayne County records for this bird are not common, 
and this is my first summer record. On March 9, 1908, I watched one 
beating up the Detroit River near Grosse Isle. Two specimens were 
secured October 21, 1909, between Celeron Island and the mouth of the 
Huron River which I examined at the taxidermist’s shop. On Lake Erie, 
near Point Pelee, however, we regularly see the bird in spring and fall.— 
B. H. Swates, Grosse Isle, Mich. 


Another Saw-whet Owl from Oregon.— To-day I had the pleasure 
of examining the skin of an adult female Saw-whet Owl (Cryptoglaux 
acadica acadica) shot by George D. Baker, a Portland taxidermist. The 
specimen was taken Oct. 12 of this vear (1911) only seven miles from the 
coast near Gairdner, Douglas Co., Oregon. This is the sixth specimen 
taken by Mr. Baker near this locality during the past ten years.— STANLEY 
G. Jewett, Portland, Oregon. 


Occurrence of the Yellow-headed Blackbird on the Delaware 
River near Philadelphia, Pa.— According to Mr. Edwin C. Axe, the 
well-known taxidermist of Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., there are two 
mounted specimens of the Yellow-headed Blackbird taken on the Delaware 
River marshes above the Pensauken Creek, in Burlington County, New 
Jersey, in collections in this city. Mr. Axe mounted the birds, which were 
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shot many years ago, and knows what he is talking about. One specimen 
was in the possession of the late Mr. Redmond, whose collection of birds 
I have been unable to locate, and the other bird is supposed to be in the 
collection of mounted birds now in the possession of a Mr. Bates of Brides- 
burg, Philadelphia. 

The rarity of this species on the Delaware River is at once apparent 
when it is known to be an extremely rare straggler east of the Alleghanies. 
The only record of its occurrence in this region is of a bird shot in August, 
1851, by John Krider on the marshes below Philadelphia, which is now in 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. (Stone, Birds of East- 
ern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, p. 105.) 

As I am hunting up data on the status of the Yellow-headed Blackbird 
in this locality, I may be able to report more fully upon the authenticity 
of these two occurrences of this rare bird at another time, this. note being 
written principally to attract the attention of ornithologists to the occur- 
rence of the above two birds, so as to secure if possible further information 
on these doubtful (?) records.— Ricuarp F. Harrowgate, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus in Eastern Cuba.— I beg to report 
that two specimens of the Yellow-headed Blackbird have been in the yard 
at San Carlos Estate, Guantanamo, Cuba, for two weeks, where they come 
daily with a band of Ptiloxina atroviolacea and Agelaius assimilis, to eat 
oats with the barn fowl. This is the first record for eastern Cuba accord- 
ing to Dr. Gundlach, who says in his work on Cuban Ornithology, that he 
knows only of one specimen, which was seen in the market at Havana, 
among birds that were shot for marketing T. RAmspEN, 
Guantanamo, Cuba. é 


Additional Records of the Evening Grosbeak in Pennsylvania.— 
I have recently purchased for my collection two mounted specimens of 
the Evening Grosbeak which were captured near La Anna, Pike Co., Pa., 
during the winter of 1889-90. The gentleman who had these specimens 
shot them from a flock of 15-20 and had them mounted. They remained 
in his possession until I saw them and, recognizing the rarity of the birds, 
secured them from him. They are a male and female in adult winter 
plumage and form desirable additions to the meagre list of captures re- 
corded from this State-— Ricuarp C. Hartow, State College, Pa. 


The Seaside Sparrow (Pusserherbulus maritimus maritimus) Breeding 
on the Coast of Georgia near Savannah.— Mr. Gilbert R. Rossignol, Jr., 
of Savannah sent me four specimens of Seaside Sparrows for identification 
last summer and which were breeding on Cabbage Island, Warsaw Sound. 
I have compared these birds, which were taken in May, with specimens 
of P. m. macgillivraii from Charleston taken in autumn, winter, spring 
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(April), and late summer (July 25) birds, and they are all true maritimus, 
which is indeed an anomaly, as the form that breeds on the North Carolina 
coast east of Pamlico Sound is P. m. macgillivraii (see Bishop, Proc. Linn. 
Soc. N. Y., Dec. 19, 1904, pp. 57, 58). 

Although these specimens, taken in Warsaw Sound, have been identified 
by a well-known ornithologist as Ammospiza maritima macgillivraii, they 
are without doubt representatives of P. m. maritimus. 

A specimen of macgillivrati taken by me on July 25, 1900, 2 ad., although 
in very ragged plumage, must have been an exceedingly dark bird when 
in fresh plumage for the pileum and back are very deeply colored, and the 
mesial streak on the middle tail feathers is yet very wide despite the skele- 
tonized condition of the tail. 

I question whether Macegillivray’s Sparrow breeds in Georgia or in 
Florida, for the birds taken there in the breeding season were in worn plum- 
age and the characters which differentiate maritimus from macgillivraii 
being obliterated the birds were assumed to be macgillivraii on account of 
its more southern distribution. In view of the unique breeding range of 
P.m. macgillivraii | should not be at all surprised if it is in reality a species, 
as its breeding range suggests specific difference. A female macgillivraii 
in my collection taken Hy me on February 11, 1891, near Charleston, is as 
black on the upper parts as P. nigrescens — ArtHUR T. WAYNE, Mount 
Pleasant, S. C. 


The Bohemian Waxwing in Vermont in Summer.— It has been my 
good fortune to spend the time from August 7 to the 20th at Willoughby 
Lake this summer. Lake Willoughby, in the town of Westmore in north- 
ern Vermont, about 25 miles from the Canadian border, is a well known 
region to the botanists and ornithologists of New England. On the sandy 
beach at the south end of the lake, between Mt. Pisgah and Mt. Hor there 
are many birches; some are bare, dead trees, while other are well covered 
with leaves. 

While at the beach August 18 a few Cedar Birds were about. the trees, 
but on a dead tree, a Black-throated Green Warbler was looking over 
the branches, when what I first thought was a Cedar Bird flew to the same 
tree, and remained there a long time. As I looked at it, it seemed larger 
than a Cedar Bird; then I saw some white wing bars plainly. I watched 
it for twenty minutes or more, and when I left the beach it was still there. 

Since then I have had a dead Cedar Bird in my hand to examine, and 
this bird at Willoughby was certainly larger, and the white wing bars 
(3 1 think) were plainly to be seen. There was plenty of time to look at 
the bird, for it remained just where it perched at first as long as 1 watched 
it, and there were no leaves or branches to hide it. 

I reported this incident to Dr. Walter Faxon of Cambridge, who is famil- 
iar with this region. I take the liberty to quote his reply: ‘I do not 
doubt that the bird you saw was the Bohemian Waxwing. The size and 
particularly the white wing-bars would distinguish it from the Cedar Bird.” 
— Anna E. Coss, Providence, R. I. 
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Another Record of the Philadelphia Vireo from Long Island, N. Y 
—QOn the morning of September 4, 1911, at Freeport, Long Island, I 
was ‘‘ beating out ’’ a tract of bushes on a salt marsh, in hope of seeing 
again a Migrant Shrike which I had flushed there the night before. The 
small growth fairly teemed with birds, but much to my disappointment 
the shrike was not to be found. When about to leave I noticed, feeding 
in the top of one of the taller bushes in company with some Red-eyes, a 
pair of small Vireos that I did not recognize. I collected one of the little 
fellows and great was my joy when unpacking the skin to find it to be a fine 
female specimen of the Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireosylva philadelphica). 

This bird, which is probably the fifth record from Long Island, and first 
since 1901, is in the collection of the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute.— 
Henry Tuurston, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bachman’s Warbler in Camden Co. and Breeding in Chatham 
Co., Georgia.— Under the above title Mr. Isaac F. Arnow records in 
‘The Auk,’ Vol. XXV, October, 1908, p. 479, Bachman’s Warbler ( Vermi- 
vora bachmani) breeding at Savannah. These eggs, three in number, 
were found by Mr. Gilbert R. Rossignol, Jr., who, however, was extremely 
doubtful as to their identity, as he saw no bird. 

Mr. Rossignol sent me the eggs for positive determination and, upon 
their reception, one glance was sufficient to disprove Mr. Arnow’s identifi- 
cation, for they are unmistakably and unquestionably eggs of Swainson’s 
Warbler (/Helinaia swainsoni). 1, however, compared them critically 
with two sets of Vermivora bachmani representing extremes — largest and 
smallest —that were in my collection, and which I took near Charleston, 
and the difference was appreciable at a glance. Mr. Arnow says that the 
eggs of Swainson’s Warbler are without gloss. The fact is the eggs are 
often very glossy. Mr. Rossignol had nothing whatever to do with the 
identification of the supposed eggs of Bachman’s Warbler, as he was merely 
the owner, and I may add that my identification is free from bias.— 
ARTHUR T. WaYNE, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Dendroica exstiva Captured by a Spider.— In the early part of 
September my friend, Otto Helwig, while crossing a piece of brush land 
on the edge of town, flushed a Yellow Warbler, which flew against a big 
spider-web stretched across a bush, and became entangled with wings 
spread out against the web. As the bird struggled to free itself, the spider 
(a large black one with yellow markings) ran down the web and at once 
began to bind its victim, by running back and forth across its body and 
wings and weaving its silken strands from side to side, completely tying 
the bird to the web. At this point Mr. Helwig stepped up, the spider 
dropped into the bush, the bird was released, soon revived and flew off.— 
Henry K. Coatr, Highland Park, Til. 


The Louisiana Water-Thrush and Broad-winged Hawk in South- 
ern New Jersey.— In Mr. Stone’s recent work on New Jersey birds the 
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general impression is given that the Broad-winged Hawk is a very rare 
summer resident of southern New Jersey, while it is said that the Louisiana 
Water-Thrush is entirely absent, or at least no records of it have been 
secured. It is with the idea of giving additional information on this 
subject that I record the following. 

I have several records of the Broad-winged Hawk in summer from 
Clementon, Dennisville, and Bennetts, and on May 27, 1908, saw a pair at 
Ludlam Lake near Dennisvile which had a nest nearby, judging from their 
actions. 

The Louisiana Water-Thrush is undoubtedly a rare summer resident 
but nevertheless in three successive trips near Bennetts, Cape County, 
I have found one or two pairs each time during the breeding season, and 
David Harrower has also observed them in this vicinity. This information 
is given solely with the object of increasing the records extant of the birds 
in this locality Ricuarp C. Hartow, State College, Pa. 


Western Records of the Catbird ( Dumetella carolinensis).— A recent 
note in ‘ The Auk’ on a Catbird taken at Nampa, Idaho, reminded me of 
a specimen in my collection taken at Sparta, Oregon, August 11, 1906, 
where several were seen at the time. This is the farthest west I have ever 
seen the species but I have found them common all over the Snake River 
valley from Nampa, Idaho, east to Pocatello, Idaho, and north of Boisé 
in the foothills where they breed in considerable numbers.-— STANLEY G. 
Jewett, Portland, Oregon. 


An unusually late Nesting Date of the Catbird ( Dumetella caro- 
linensis).— On August 20, 1911, I flushed a Catbird from her nest near 
Fort Lee, N. J. The nest contained two newly hatched young and one egg. 
Believing this to be an unusually late nesting date I thought it worthy of 
record.— J. A. WEBER, Palisades Park, N. J. 


Capture of the Carolina Wren at Portland, Maine.— It is my wish 
to place on record the taking of a Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus 
ludovicianus) on November 3, 1911, since it is, I believe, but the second of 
its kind ever seen in this vicinity. The bird flew into my sunroom where I 
secured it by casting a light cloth over it, and placed it in a canary cage 
swathed about with mosquito netting to prevent its fighting the bars. 
The bird was active, seemed in good condition, and, with the coming of 
night, slept serenely; but it died unexpectedly in the morning when I was 
out of the room. It had taken a little mockingbird food and a little sonked 
cracker, but showed no liking for either. Mr. Arthur H. Norton, who 
prepared the bird’s skin for the Natural History Museum, states that it. 
was an old female and died apparently from natural causes. 

I find that my neighbor had watched this bird in her garden the day 
before its fatal visit to my house. Bowdoin Street is on the southwestern 
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edge of Portland where grassy fields, wet thicket, the steep wooded slope 
of the Western Promenade, old gardens, and a sunny old burying ground 
make admirably diversified territory for birds, bringing us into the midst 
of spring and fall migrations. 

The other Carolina Wren, a male, was discovered some time in August, 
1908, at Falmouth, Maine, by Mrs. Ernest Brewer, who observed it through- 
out the remainder of the summer, until October 3 when Mr. Norton shot 
it for the Portland Society of Natural History, at whose museum the skins 
of both these wrens are now kept. 

Records of Mrs. Brewer’s Carolina Wren are to be found in ‘ The Auk,’ 
XXVI, p. 82; and in an article by her in the Journal of the Maine Orni- 
thological Society, XI, pp. 4-10.— Caroine M. Stevens, Portland, Me. 


Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus) — On January 
16, 1911, I heard the familar notes of a Carolina Wren coming from the 
rear of my home on Grosse Isle, and I soon detected him perched on my 
vine-clad ice house, scolding and singing pretty constantly. It was a 
sharp clear day (11° F.), and the bird was still present when I left for 
Detroit at 3 v. M. This was the first Carolina Wren that I had seen or 
heard of on Grosse Isle. During the summer a Mrs. Donaldson told me 
that a pair had bred on Hickory Island immediately connecting Grosse 
Isle on the south, but this I have not been able to verify to date. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1911, I noticed a Wren singing gayly from the top of a shed near 
my place, and this bird remained around for several days, generally fre- 
quenting an old chicken shed. I am entertaining hopes that a pair may 
return here next spring. P. A. Taverner secured a female May 16, 1909, 
near Rockwood, a few miles further down the river. These instances 
seem to indicate, together with the Detroit records, that the Carolina Wren 
is gradually working up into southeastern Michigan as it has in Essex 
County, Ontario. Here on June 6, 1909, about three miles below Amherst- 
burg, W. E. Saunders heard one singing, and another about three miles 
from the base of Point Pelee where it is common, and resident. On Octo- 
ber 6, 1909, Mr. Jas. S. Wallace saw one on the roof of the Manning House, 
Windsor, directly across the river from Detroit. North of Detroit there 
is a mounted specimen in Mr. Samuel Spicer’s collection taken at Good- 
rich, Genesee County, a number of vears ago in spring.— B. H. Swa.es, 
Grosse Isle, Mich. 


Waterfowl Nearly Drowned.— In the Aviary building of the Chicago 
Lincoln Park Zoo is a cage about 40 X 15 feet enclosing an island, sur- 
rounded by water — which is the home of over 200 wild Ducks, Geese, 
Swans, Pelicans and other birds from different countries, representing 
60 different species. Mr. Ryan, the assistant keeper, told me of a singu- 
lar mishap, through which the water birds nearly lost their lives by drown- 
ing. The pond is 30 inches deep, and once a month the water is run out, 
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and fresh water supplied from Lake Michigan, on which occasion all the 
waterfowl have great sport in the clean, fresh water. Last February 
the new system of supply was forced by suction through a screen, by a 
i very powerful steam pump. After the pond was filled it was noticed that 
: the water was thick and oily and instead of “ running off the duck’s back ” 
; as usual, soaked right into his feathers. In a few minutes the birds be- 
came literally water-logged, and were floundering around, unable to keep 
on top of the water, and too weak to crawl up on the island. Boards were 
floated on the surface, on to which some of the birds climbed, while the 
water was being run off, which took about an hour. It was found that the 
bottom of the pond was covered to a depth of several inches with a thick 
pulp of pulverized fish, which had been ground up by being sucked through 
} the fine screen. Several wagon loads were removed, and it took a long 
time to clean the pond and the birds which were soaked with the oily 
moisture.—- Henry K. Coatr, Highland Park, Ill. 


Shore-bird Notes.— Last September, Wilson’s Phalarope appears to 
have been not uncommon along the Atlantic Coast. I have never seen 
this species before, although I shot a Northern Phalarope at Quogue, L. L., 
during the month of August, 1907. I have the following records of the 
occurrence of Wilson’s Phalarope. Adult female shot by Mr. Whitlock 
at Quogue on September 4. Immature in winter plumage were shot near 
Currituck Light House, North Carolina, by Mr. Whitlock and Mr. Nourse 
on September 7, September 8 (two), and September 12. A well-marked 
female was seen by me September 14. This bird was so tame that it 
allowed me almost to touch it betore it flew away in a zigzag manner. An 
old gunner at Currituck had never seen these birds before. 

The Buff-breasted Sandpiper seems also to have been unusually common 
along the coast. Mr. Whitlock shot a specimen at Quogue, L. f., on Sep- 
tember 4, and three at Currituck on September 12. I saw a flock of six 
at the same place on September 14. This species was also unknown to the 
local gunners. 

On September 11, at Currituck, I shot a Solitary Sandpiper on a sandy 
beach. I have frequently seen this bird in woodland streams but never 
near salt water. 

On September 12, two Marbled Godwits were shot by Mr. Whitlock and 
myself at Currituck. The female was the smaller, measuring 17.00 and the 
male 19.25. The absence of bars on the underparts would indicate that 
they were young birds. 

I trust these records may be of interest, both as individual records 
and also as showing the tendency of certain western Shore-birds to follow 
the same line of migration to the shores of North Carolina as is later fol- 
lowed in far greater numbers by the Canvas-back, the Mallard, and the 
Whistling Swan.— Freperick Wn. Kosst, New York City. 
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Two Interesting Captures in Lincoln Park, Chicago.— On June 
12, 1911, Officer C. W. Borggren of Lincoln Park, Chicage, came into 
my Office with a fine specimen of Cyanocitta stellert diademata which he had 
just shot. The bird was in perfect plumage, with no fraying of the tail 
or primaries, characteristic of a bird that has been caged. He said that 
his attention had been called to the bird by the cries of a large number of 
birds nesting in the park, and he found that the jay had taken all of the 
young from the nest of a Yellow Warbler, had eaten the heads and dropped 
the bodies to the ground, and was about to repeat the operation on a nest 
of young Robins. He shot the bird, which is now in the Museum of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, Lincoln Park. 

On September 19, Mr. P. W. Boehm, of Ravinia Park, Illinois, brought 
in a specimen of the Duck Hawk in the juvenile plumage. The bird had 
flown into his chicken yard, and had killed and was attempting to carry 
away a three and one-half pound chicken. 

Mr. Kahman, a Chicago taxidermist, reported that on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, an Italian had brought him two young female Duck Hawks which, 
he said, had flown into his yard on the west side of the city, and had killed 
several of his pigeons. They were so bold that he had no difficulty in 
killing both of the birds.— Frank M. Wooprurr, Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, Chicago, Ill. 


Two New Birds for Greenland.— In examining literature relating to 
the ornithology of Greenland I have found the following recent references 
to two birds that to my knowledge have not as yet been recorded from 
that country. These are: 

Turdus iliacus Linn. (Petersen, Johan, ‘ Ornith. Iaktt. fra Angmagsalik 
i Aarene 1902-08, bearbejdede og sammenstillede af O. Helms,’ Dansk 
Ornith. Foren. Tidsskrift, 3 Aargang, Haefte 1, Copenhagen, Dec., 1908). 
In translation the reference reads as follows: ‘‘ To-day [Oct. 20, 1904], 
‘ Kateketen,’ [probably some kind of a pedagogue], and myself each shot 
one specimen here at the station [Angmagsalik, east coast of Greenland]; 
they flew from one icefloe to another, near the shore, looking for food. 
Occasionally they made a little trip inshore, where they no doubt secured 
sandhoppers and small slugs; they were not very shy.’’ And again, 
October 31, 1906: ‘I received to-day a ‘ Vindrossel’ [Danish name for 
the Redwing} from a Greenlander, who had shot it on the shore.”” Novem- 
ber 3, same year: ‘“‘ A Greenlander saw a strange bird in the course of the 
day, which he supposed to be a ‘ Vindrossel.’’’ Three birds were shot 
and their skins forwarded to the Museum at Copenhagen. Helms states 
that this is the first record of Turdus iliacus from the east coast of Green- 
land, while there have been ‘‘ a couple of mentions from the west coast.” 
These mentions are probably the following: (Winge, Herluf, ‘ Gronlands 
Fugle,’ Medd. om Grenland, Heft 21, Copenhagen, 1899, p. 283): ‘‘ The 
Redwing has been seen a couple of times on the west coast of Greenland. 
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Paulsen received one in 1845 from Greenland. One was shot at Frederiks- 
haab on the 28th (not the 20th) of October, 1845, and sent to Copen- 
hagen Museum by Holbeell.”’ As is well known, the Redwing is a Eurasian 
species, common and breeding throughout Iceland, northern Scandinavia, 
Finland, northern Russia and Siberia as far east as Lake Baikal. It is 
a common winter visitor in the British Islands, and has also been found 
on Jan Mayen Land. 

Totanus totanus (L.), or Scolopax calidris of Linnzeus (Helms, O., ‘ Nye 
arter for Ostgreénland,’ Dansk Ornith. Foren. Tidsskrift, 4. Aargang, 
Haefte IV, Copenhagen, October, 1910). This is what Helms has to say 
on the subject (p. 131): “‘ Petersen received a specimen of the ‘ Redben’ 
( Totanus calidris) from a boy who had shot it at Kililtorajivit on Angmagsa- 
lik Fjord. This is practically the first occurrence of the Redshank recorded 
for Greenland; the bird probably came from Iceland, where it breeds in 
great abundance.’”’-— The Redshank also is of Eurasian origin, its range 
extending from Iceland to China.-- 8. M. GronperGer, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. 


Additions to a List of the Birds of Harding County, Northwestern 
South Dakota.— In ‘The Auk’ for January, 1911, pages 5-16, I gave a 
partial list of the birds of this county. It can be somewhat supplemented 
now. Mr. A. A. Saunders, of the Forest Reserve, spent portions of Novem- 
ber and December, 1909, in this region and observed six species not men- 
tioned in the list. Mr. Saunders has kindly permitted me to announce 
these records. I spent from June 6 to 20, 1911, in this county under the 
auspices of the State Survey and revisited the greater part of the county. 
Due to the unusual severity of the drough, birding was poor and only four 
species were added to the published list. The ten new species are marked 
with an asterisk. 

Mergus americanus. AmericAN Mercanser.— Taken August 10, 
1910, in Harding Valley by a resident. 

Astur atricapillus atricapillus. GosHawk.— One seen by Mr. 
Saunders near Harding, November 7. 

Asio flammeus. SHort-kARED Found nesting in 1911 east 
of the Slim Buttes. 

*Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owt.-— Several seen north of Camp Crook, 
December 14 by Mr. Saunders. 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. PiNon Jay.-— While in 1910 we 
found these birds only in the Cave Hills, they were found in all of the 
forested buttesin 1911. The old timers say that they are new arrivals. 

Molothrus ater ater. Cowsrirp.— While in 1910 I saw not more 
than a score of individuals, in 1911 they were frequently observed and 
were quite numerous. 

*Quiscalus quiscula eneus. Bronzep GRACKLE.— Several nested 
near Reva in the Slim Buttes in 1911. 
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*Acanthis linaria (linaria?). Reprott.— Mr. Saunders reports hav- 
ing seen a small flock of Redpolls in West Short Pine Hills on November 6. 

*Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis. SNow Buntina.— Flocks were seen 
by Mr. Saunders during the last half of November and the first half of 
December, the time that he spent in this region. 

*Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus. LapLanp Lonaspur.— Reported 
by Saunders to have been abundant during his stays. 

*Spizella monticola ochracea. WrstERN TREE Sparrow.— Com- 
mon in the Short Pine Hills in December (Saunders). 

*Passerina cyanea. INpIGo Buntinc.— One seen in Slim Buttes, 
June 12, 1911. 

Piranga ludoviciana. WersTeERN TaNAGeR.— One of the most con- 
spicuous of the birds in the Short and Long Pine Hills at the middle of 
June. Two nests found. 

Bombycilla garrula. Bonemian Waxwina.— Reported by several 
to have been in 1910-1911 one of the most numerous of the winter birds 
of the pines. 

Seiurus aurocapillus. Ovensirp.— Nested abundantly in the Short 
Pines in 1911. 

*Setophaga ruticilla. Repsrart.— Several pairs nested in the 
Slim Buttes in 1911. 

*Sitta carolinensis aculeata. SLENDER-BILLED NuTHATCH.— Seen 
November 8 in the East Short Pine Hills by Mr. Saunders. 

*Planesticus migratorius propinquus. WestTeRN More 
abundant in 1911 in the pines than was the Eastern Robin.— STEPHEN 
SARGENT VISHER, Vermillion, S. D. 


Notes from West Virginia. Empidonax trailli alnorum.— From 

, August 5 to 11, 1909, I spent several days with a collecting party in the 
Cranberry Glades, Pocahontas County, West Virginia. Many northern 
species of plants, mammals, and birds were found there. Among these 
were Alder Flycatchers in considerable numbers. Three specimens were 
taken, all of which were young birds. One of these young birds was fed 
by an adult just a moment before it was shot. Very frequently during 
my stay -in this region one or two adults accompanied by three or four 
young were seen. They were most common in the alder thickets about 
the edges of the glades. 

Peucea exstivalis bachmani.— My first record of the occurrence 
of Bachman’s Sparrow in West Virginia was made in Wood County in 
late summer, 1903. Since then it has become quite common in the central 
and northern parts of the State. Many were observed at Waverly, Wood 
County, from 1903 to 1907. In certain old fields, near the edge of the 
woods, the males might be heard in song almost any day from April 25, 
when they first appeared, till midsummer, when the song period seemed to 
cease. More recent records have been made as follows:— 

Morgantown, observed in spring and summer, 1909-1911. 
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Weston, quite common for past four years. 

French Creek, quite common in spring and summer during the past 
five years. At least four pairs seem to have nested on a little farm of about 
one hundred acres during the summer of 1910. The sweet song of this 
bird might be heard coming from many directions on any morning in 
spring or early summer. On May 1, 1911, a male was taken at French 
Creek. It was singing when shot, and had been singing near the same 
place for about two hours. This specimen was identified by W. E. Clyde 
Todd of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, and the skin is now in my 
possession. 

Melospiza georgiana. Quite common in the Cranberry Glades, 
Pocahontas County, in August, 1909. Old birds were observed with 
young just from the nest.— Ear.e A. Brooks, Weston, W. Va. 


New Records from Arkansas.— During December of 1910 Mr. 
Logan Evans of Wilsey, Kansas, spent a few days in Mena, Arkansas, and 
while there collected and made up a small series of bird skins. The species 
represented are mainly those commonly found in that region in winter 
but I note one specimen of Spinus p. pinus, a female taken December 21, 
1910, which is apparently the first record of this bird for the State, though 
it is undoubtedly a more or less irregular winter visitant. (cf. Howell, 
Birds of Arkansas, Bull. Biological Survey, No. 38, p. 61.) Other records 
of interest are a pair of Dryobates borealis, the female taken December 23 
and the male December 26, 1910. These are to my knowledge the first 
noted from this locality — ALEX Wetmore, Biological Survey, Washington, 


D. C. 


Notes from the Magdalen Islands.— Spatula clypeata. SHOVELLER. 
— One shot at Grindstone Island by a native during the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1906. It was examined by Mr. Stanley Cobb and myself but 
decomposition was too advanced to save the skin. 

Limosa hemastica. Hupsontan Gopwit.—On September 11, 
1908, I took a female of this species on the North Beach (between Grind- 
stone Island and Grosse Isle). The skin is in my collection. I have 
seen no others of this species during three trips to the Magdalen Islands. 

Tringites subruficollis. Burr-BREASTED A male of 
this species was secured on September 13, 1908, by my companion Mr. 
J. R. Gilman, on the North Beach. 

Micropalama himantopus. Stitt Sanppiper.— On September 24, 
1908, a single Stilt Sandpiper lit within a few feet of the blind I was occupy- 
ing while shooting shorebirds on Grindstone Island. I had an excellent 
opportunity to observe the bird but unfortunately failed to secure it. 
I am positive that this bird was Micropalama himantopus, for I was 
close enough to observe its most striking characteristics. This is the 
latest date for the latitude that I am able to find.— W1nTuRop S. Brooks, 
Milton, Mass. 
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Bird Enemies of the Chinese Cotton Scale.— lor several years our 
shade trees, especially maples and black locust, ornamental shrubs and 
vines, have been threatened with destruction by the invasion of the Chinese 
cotton scale. I have kept close watch over the pest to see if it had any 
bird enemies, and not until last winter was I able to satisfy myself that 
there were birds which sought the scale for food. A flock of twenty-five 
Redpolls (Acanthis linaria) passed the winter months in the city, and 
came almost daily to the maple trees about my home and fed upon the 
cotton scale. Their peculiar action in reaching around beneath the 
branches of the trees whilst feeding first attracted my attention, and with 
the aid of my field glasses I was able to determine their kind and what 
they were feeding upon. 

Frequently a number of Pine Finches would associate with the Redpolls 
and partake of the same insect food. It is claimed by some observers that 
the Western Evening Grosbeak (Coccothraustes vespertinus montanus), 
feeds upon the Chinese scale, but I am inclined to doubt this assertion, 
from the observation I constantly had over a large flock of over one hun- 
dred which spent the winter in this city, and upon no occasion did I notice 
them feeding upon the scale. A friend told me he had observed the 
Chickadees feeding on the Chinese cotton scale and I trust that he was not 
deceived. 

This season, for the first time, the city authorities have systematically 
sprayed all our shade trees with some chemical which has pretty thor- 
oughly annihilated the scale pest, so the opportunity for study along this 
line will not be so favorable this winter.— W. W. ARNOLD, Colorado Springs, 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


McAtee’s ‘ Woodpeckers in Relation to Trees and Wood Products.’ 
— In this valuable and interesting publication! Mr. McAtee treats ex- 
haustively a subject upon which there has been much need of authentic 
information. First is considered the damage done by Woodpeckers in 
general, to trees, telegraph poles and buildings, in excavating for nests — 
damage which can usually be prevented by furnishing artificial nest boxes 
and which rarely or never calls for the destruction of the birds. Further- 
more the benefit conferred by Woodpeckers, exclusive of the Sapsuckers, 
in destroying insects, far more than compensates for the damage they do. 
With the Sapsuckers however, the case is different, and the bulk of Mr. 
McAtee’s report is taken up with a discussion of the depredations of the 
Yeilow-bellied and Red-breasted Sapsuckers (Sphyrapicus varius and 
ruber) and their geographic races. The evidence presented seems fully 
to warrant the author’s conclusion, that these birds should be included in 
the class of injurious species and destroyed whenever caught redhanded. 
The status of Williamson’s Sapsucker (S. thyroideus) is still in doubt 
owing to lack of information. The various species of trees and vines 
attacked by the Sapsuckers are listed systematically with comments on 
the character and extent of the damage inflicted, and with numerous 
excellent illustrations. 

In puncturing the bark to reach the sap the birds injure the cambium 
layer, causing irregularities of growth and distortion of the grain of the 
wood. Furthermore the punctures admit moisture, bacteria, fungi, ete., 
which produce stains or decay, rendering the lumber valueless for ornamen- 
tal or other special uses and sometimes causing the death of the tree. 

The annual loss resulting from the Sapsucker’s attacks in the United 
States exceeds a quarter of a million dollars. Mr. McAtee accompanies 
his condemnation of the Sapsuckers with a word of warning to the effect 
that “ great care should be exercised to distinguish the real offenders, as 
there are twenty species of Woodpeckers in the United States and only 
two are under indictment.” 

Two excellent colored plates by Fuertes illustrate the several species 
of Sapsuckers, and add to the value and attractiveness of this excellent 
bulletin.— W. S. 


Forbush on the Starling in America.’— In June, 1910, through the 
codperation of the Bureau of Biological Survey, U. 8S. Department of Agri- 


1 Woodpeckers in Relation to Trees and Wood Products. By W. L. McAtee. 
Bulletin No. 39. Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Issued 
September 26, 1911. 

2 Annual Report of the State Ornithologist for the year 1910. Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture. July 11, 1911. . 
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culture, Mr. E. H. Forbush was able to visit the several States in which 
the Starling has become established, and by personal investigation as well 
as by correspondence, to secure much historic and economic information 
concerning the bird, which is here presented. The first successful intro- 
duction of the Starling in America seems to have been in 1890, when Eugene 
Schieffelin liberated 120 birds in Central Park, New York City. The 
species has now spread over Long Island, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
eastern Pennsylvania, although still most abundant in the vicinity of 
New York; while it has been reported from Odessa, Del.; Springfield, 
Mass.; Rhinebeck, N. Y., and Millersville, Pa. 

As to the relation of the Starling to our native birds Mr. Forbush finds 
that it drives away such birds as Flickers, Bluebirds and House Wrens, 
by occupying their nesting places, while it competes actively with our 
birds for their food supply. In winter especially the flocks of Starlings 
scour the country so thoroughly, that they must devour most of the supply 
of food upon which our winter birds are accustomed to subsist. Further- 
more, as Mr. Forbush says, “ the Starling can give no service that cannot 
be equally well performed by our own Blackbirds, Meadowlarks, Bobolinks, 
Sparrows and other birds,” while it has already ‘‘ begun to show a capacity 
for harmfulness which may be expected to become more prominent as its 
numbers increase.”” Accounts of the great damage inflicted upon berry 
patches and vineyards in Europe, give us some idea of what we may expect 
from the unfortunate introduction of this undesirable bird.— W. 8. 


Strong on the Olfactory Organs and the Sense of Smell in Birds.’ 
—- Dr. Strong’s investigations here presented were of two kinds, morpho- 
logical and experimental. The former consisted of the study and dis- 
section of the heads of sixty-five species representing twenty-seven of the 
thirty-five orders of existing birds; the material being for the most part 
that contained in the Senckenbergisches Neurologisches Institute at 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, where every facility was extended to the 
author by the director, Prof. Ludwig Edinger. 

These studies gave evidence that (1) the olfactory organs of birds are 
of too great size to be set aside as non-functional, but that (2) there is a 
tendency in the bird series toward retrogression in these organs. In the 
Emu and Fulmar the olfactory lobes were found te be of relatively great 
size while in the Corvide they are surprisingly minute. 

Dr. Strong’s experimental work consisted mainly of experiments upon 
Ring Doves in a covered enclosure with four similar accessory chambers 
communicating with it. These were so constructed that food placed in 
them was not visible from the main chamber, and by aid of glass tubes and 
suitable apparatus air currents could be created from any of the accessory 
chambers which could be charged with odors as desired. 


10On the Olfactory Organs and the Sense of Smell in Birds. By R. M. Strong. 
From the Hull Zoélogical Laboratory, University of Chicago. Journal of Mor- 
phology, XX, No. 3, September. 1911, pp. 619-658, pl. i-ii and figs. a-d. 
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The birds were first trained to search for food indiscriminately in the 
various chambers, and then developing an odor in the chamber containing 
the food record was kept as to whether or not the bird entered this chamber 
in preference to any of the others. The experiments were repeated a 
number of times and with different odorous materials. Although the birds 
never learned to find their food with perfect accuracy, it was evident that 
they were guided to some extent by at least one of the materials used; 
the percentage of correct entrances being notably larger than would have 
been expected according to the law of error. 

Dr. Strong concludes that birds have a sense of smell, which in some 
species at least is more acute than in man. He agrees with Turner that 
the development of keen vision in birds is being accompanied by a degenera- 
tion of the olfactory sense, and further suggests that a mutual relation 
between the olfactory and visual senses may exist, which makes it very 
difficult for a bird to react to an olfactory stimulus only. 

The literature of the subject is considered but in the case of published 
field observations the author says the chances of error in interpretation 
are so great that they have little value. 

Dr. Strong has made a welcome contribution to a much mooted question, 
and has started a line of investigation which may be followed with profit 
by others. With a clear understanding of the difficulties as set forth by 
him and a constant check on unwarranted inference, it would seem that 
field observations of real value should be possible.— W. S. 


Lowe’s ‘A Naturalist on Desert Islands.’'-— The author here pre- 
sents an account of visits to some of the remote and unfamiliar islands of 
the Caribbean Sea -- Swan Island, Blanquilla and The Hermanos. The 
physical features of the islands, their inhabitants, their geological history 
and the origin of their fauna and flora are treated entertainingly along 
with the narrative of the voyage, making an interesting and readable 
volume. The ornithological results of the cruise have already been pub- 
lished elsewhere, but many observations on bird-life are given here in a 
more popular and detailed manner. Among the illustrations are photo- 
graphs of Boobies and Frigate Birds and several maps.— W. S. 


Lechner’s ‘ Oologia Neerlandica.’— Part I of this work,? which was 
announced in the July Auk, is now at hand. It comprises text for sixty- 


1A Naturalist | on Desert Islands | By | Percy R. Lowe, B. A., M. B. (Cantab.) 
| Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union | With thirty-two plates and three 
maps | Witherby & Co. | 326 High Holborn, London | 1911 — 8vo, pp. xii + 300. 
7s. 6d. net. 

: Oologia Neerlandica | Eggs | of | Birds | Breeding in the Netherlands | By | 
A. A. Van Pelt Lechner | Member of the Board of the ‘‘ Nederlandsche Ornitho- 
logische Vereeniging’’ | (Netherland Ornithological Society) | With colored plates 
made direct from specimens | in the author’s collection | vignette |The Hague | 
Martinus Nijhoff ;1911. Small 4°. 250 copies printed of which 100 are in 
English. Part I, (Sept., 1911) comprises Plates 1-10, 12,13, 15, 16, 20, 23, 25, 
27-29, 33-35, 37, 39-44, 46, 47, 76, 83,84. Price £1.10 net. 
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two species and thirty-five plates, the text sheets and plates being unbound 
inafolder. The work is beautifully prepared, the text handsomely printed 
on handmade paper, the illustrations admirable color plates, each figure 
being mounted separately on heavy paper, three to six on a plate. 

Under each family the eggs of the several species are discussed with 
regard to their resemblances and systematic relationship, as well as their 
variation in color and form; while much interesting information regarding 
the depth of deposit of the pigment in the shell, and the composition of the 
pigments, is presented. Following this is a page for each species, intended 
to face the plate when bound, upon which is given the ‘‘ Colour of shell, 
colour of spots, average dimensions, average weight of shell, texture of shell, 
shape, nest, site of nest, number of eggs, breeding season, and duration of 
incubation.”” As a purely “ oélogical ”’ work it is one of the best that has 
appeared and could be studied with profit by those who desire to place 
egg collecting on the plane of a science instead of allowing it to become a 
mere fad as has too often been its fate in America.— W. S. 


Berlepsch on Birds of the Aru Islands.'— This paper, while based 
primarily upon a collection made by Dr. Hugo Merton from January to 
May, 1908, is extended to include all species hitherto reported from the 
islands. References to place of publication, type locality, and published 
records for each species are given, which form a valuable summary of our 
knowledge of the birds of this interesting group. A table is appended 
showing the distribution of the species or related geographic races in New 
Guinea and other neighboring islands.— W. 8. 


Riley on Three New Birds from Canada ?— In identifying a collee- 
tion of birds taken on the 1911 Expedition of the Alpine Club of Canada 
to Jasper Park, Yellowhead Pass, and the Mount Robson region of British 
Columbia and Alberta, Mr. Riley finds three races which he regards as 
separable. A Song Sparrow, Melospiza melodia inexrpectata, is intermediate 
between M. m. rufina and M. m. merrilli, apparently a case of very close 
splitting since the last form has been recently regarded as merely an inter- 
mediate between rufina and montana. A Fox Sparrow, Passerella iliaca 
altivagans, is based upon “ two slightly immature birds from Moose Branch 
of the Smoky River ”’ and some migrants from farther south. Mr. Riley’s 
studies of the Willow Ptarmigan lead him to recognize three forms in North 
America, Lagopus lagopus alerandre Grinnell from the southwestern 
coast of Alaska, L. /. albus Gmelin from Hudson Bay to Siberia, and a 
form from Ungava which he names L. |. ungavus.— W. 8S. 


1 Die Végel der Aru-Inseln mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Sammlungen 
des Herrn Dr. H. Merton. Von Hans Graf von Berlepsch. Abhandl. der Senc- 
kenbergischen Naturforschenden Gesellschaft, Bd. XXXIV, 1911. 

? Descriptions of three New Birds from Canada. By J. H. Riley. Proc. Biol. 
Soc. of Washington, XXIV, pp. 233-235. Nov. 28, 1911. 
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Kellogg on Winter Birds from Trinity and Shasta Counties, 
California.'— Miss Kellogg accompanied Miss Alexander on a February 
collecting trip into the mountains of Trinity County in the interests of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoédlogy of the University of California, and in 
this paper presents field notes upon the thirty-eight species observed. 
Flocks of Bohemian Waxwings were encountered at Tower House and 
Helena, while Song Sparrows collected at the former station indicate, 
according to Miss Kellogg, that the race Melospiza melodia morphna is 
identical with rufina; while “ there is intergradation between montana and 
rufina, the name merrilli having been applied to some such intergradient 
form.”’-— W. 


Wood on Birds of the Charity Islands, Michigan.2—- Mr. Wood had 
charge of the vertebrate zodlogy on an expedition to the Charity Islands, 
Lake Huron, in the interests of the University of Michigan; which was 
made possibie by the generosity of Hon. W. B. Mershon. The present 
paper gives an annotated list of the birds observed. Notes on 162 species 
are included, but as field work did not begin until August 16, satisfactory 
data upon the breeding species was not obtained and the annotations relate 
largely to the fall migration.— W. S. 


Swarth on a New Hairy Woodpecker from Southeastern Alaska.*— 
Mr. Oberholser’s recent revision of the Hairy Woodpeckers does not seem 
to have exhausted the possible races of this bird, in spite of the abundant 
material at his command. A series of skins from ‘the islands of the 
Alexander Archipelago and a narrow strip of mainland coast lying west of 
the coast range and south of the Taku River,” represent, according to 
Mr. Swarth, a race differing from both Dryobates villosus picoideus and 
D. v. harrisii, which he names D. v. sitkensis.— W. S. 


Report of the Meriden Bird Club.‘— This attractive brochure is well 
calculated to arouse interest in practical protection and study of wild 
birds, and illustrates what a local Bird Club, or branch of the Audubon 
Society, may accomplish under efficient direction. Various methods of 
attracting birds by establishing feeding places, shelters, bird boxes, etc., 
are considered and illustrated, as well as the history and activities of the 
Club.— W. S. 


' A Collection of Winter Birds from Trinity and Shasta Counties, California 
The Condor, XIII, pp. 118-121, July, 1911. 

2? The Results of the Mershon Expedition to the Charity Islands, Lake Huron. 
Birds. By N. A. Wood. Wilson Bulletin, July, 1911, pp. 78-112, with map. 

3 Description of a new Hairy Woodpecker from southeastern Alaska. By H. S. 
Swarth. University of California Publications in Zodlogy, Vol. 7, No. 9, pp. 313- 
318. Published October 9, 1911. 

‘ First Report of the Meriden Bird Club, 1911. Boston, Mass. [published by the 
Club, Meriden, N. H.] 8vo., pp. 67. 18 half-tone plates. 
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Cooke on the Distribution of the American Egrets.'\— This circular 
consists of two maps showing by actual records the original distribution 
of the Egret, Herodias egretta, and the Snowy Egret, Egretta candidissima, 
with brief remarks upon their past and present range. ‘‘ Fortunately,” 
says Prof. Cooke, “‘in the case of each of these species, breeding colonies 
still remain in the southern United States to serve as centers of distribution 
to the districts formerly included in the range.’’ So long however as States 
like Pennsylvania afford these birds no protection, and the pot hunter 
shoots at every ‘“‘ white crane” that strays north of the present limited 
breeding range, the outlook for the extension of this range to its former 
limits is discouraging.— W. 8. 


Fleming on a New Teal from the Andaman Islands.?— Mr. Fleming 
finds that six specimens of Polionetta recently received from North Reef 
Island, west of North Andaman, differ constantly from specimens of P. 
albigularis from South Andaman, and he proposes to separate them as 
P. a. leucopareus.-- W. S. 


Rubow’s ‘Life of the Common Gull.’-— This is an English translation 
of the original Danish edition already reviewed in these pages, with the 
same excellent series of illustrations.— W. S. 


Gentry’s ‘Life-Histories’— A Belated Review.‘— These volumes were 
not adequately reviewed when first issued, nor since, so far as the writer 
is aware. As if by common consent they have been very consistently 
ignored by American ornithologists. Although the writer believes that 
untrustworthiness in supposedly scientific work should be fully exposed, 
he has up to the present acquiesced in the silent treatment of Gentry’s 
volumes. Now, after a lapse of more than 30 years, comes a case which 
shows how necessary it is for those to point out errors who are enabled to 
do so by familiarity with the subject or the man. It would not be necessary 
to discuss the character of a work so generally consigned to oblivion, were 
it not for the fact that it now seems to be taken seriously abroad. Mr. G. 
A. K. Marshall, in presenting a collection of the records of birds attacking 
butterflies (in Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1909, pp. 329-383) quotes freely 


1 Distribution of the American Egrets. By W. W. Cooke. Circular 84. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. Issued September 
13, 1911. pp. 5. 

2A New Teal from the Andaman Islands. By J. H. Fleming. Proc. Biol. 
Soc. of Washington, XXIV, pp. 215-216, Oct. 31, 1911. 

3 The Life of | the Common Gull | told in Photographs | By | C. Rubow | Trans- 
lated from the Danish | Witherby & Co. | 326 High Holborn, London, W. C. | 
1911 — 8vo, [pp. 6j, 25 illustrations from photographs from life. 

‘Gentry, Thos. G. Life-Histories of the birds of eastern Pennsylvania, Vol. I, 
399 pp. Published by the author, Philadelphia, 1876. Vol. II, 336 pp. Salem, 
Mass., 1877. 
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from Gentry’s ‘Life-histories,’ he of course taking them for bona fide and 
reliable records, which they are not. A majority of Mr. Marshall’s records 
for North America come from these books. 

The writer is not the first to take exception to the quality of Gentry’s 
works, as anyone can learn by consulting Dr. C. Hart Merriam’s review of 
the ‘ Illustrations of Nests and Eggs of Birds of the United States’ in 
the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. VII, No. 4, Oct., 
1882, pp. 246-249. 

The phase of the ‘Life-Histories of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania’ 
with which we are at present most interested is the voluminous records of 
bird food which the book contains. It is averred in the preface that more 
than 700 stomachs of birds were examined. For many of the species of 
birds lists of from 20 to more than 50 specifically named vegetable and 
animal food items are given, and the writer is shrewd enough to give quite 
an appearance of plausibility to these accounts, in that they conform in 
a way to the commonly observed feeding habits, and the carnivorous or 
vegetarian tastes of the species. It is manifest, however, that an investi- 
gator cannot present lists of from 20 to 50 insects and seeds for more than a 
hundred species of birds from the examination of 700 stomachs. Seven 
stomachs per species would certainly not yield so great a variety of items 
in condition to be fully identified — they might yield no more than three 
or four. An obtrusive feature of the lists is the recurrence of the same 
insect names over and over again. These things are against all experience 
in stomach examination. 

Let us examine definite cases in which our glib author goes astray. In 
his account of the food of the Mourning Dove (Vol. II, p. 304) he lists 
8 kinds of insects specifically besides grasshoppers. One is a species of 
Harpalus, a large and hard insect which would perhaps be the last we 
should expect a dove to swallow. Examinations of more than 250 stom- 
achs in the Biological Survey, and of more than 220 by Mr. E. A. Schwarz 
of the Bureau of Entomology, show the Mourning Dove to be almost a 
complete vegetarian. A list of 12 binomial “ identifications ’’ is included 
in the account of the Hawk Owl, a species which occurs in Pennsylvania 
only in severe winters, and very rarely then. On one page Gentry says 
he has often seen this bird feeding, while on another he says it is only 
occasionally met with. Lizards and Plethodon erythronotus are mentioned 
as food items, but it is not explained how this northern breeding bird 
would get these southerly forms which are dormant during its visits to 
their range. The same remarks apply to his citation of Plethodon erythro- 
notus and Pseudotriton [Spelerpes] ruber as food of the Snowy Owl. The 
Rough-legged Hawk is said to feed on many snakes, frogs, shrews, moles, 
bats, weasels and birds, items that subsequent stomach examinations have 
yielded rarely, if at all. 

Six species of spiders are listed as prey of the Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, a better record than the Biological Survey has been able to get from 
the examination of 59 stomachs, and the assistance of the foremost arach- 
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nologist in the country. Gentry records several species of lepidopterous 
larve as food of nestling Chimney Swifts and Nighthawks, when in fact 
the food of the young of these species does not vary appreciably from that 
of the adults and the latter take very few caterpillars. 

Twenty species of insects are recorded as food of the Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, a rare species in eastern Pennsylvania, almost as long a list as the 
Biological Survey has been able to accumulate from an examination of 
63 stomachs. Suspiciously full notes are given for such rare species (in 
Pennsylvania) as the White-winged Crossbill, Mourning, Connecticut, 
and Cerulean Warblers. We may inquire also into his statements as to 
the occurrence of the birds themselves. For instance he says (Vol. I, p. 
311) of the White-crowned Sparrow, “from the 20th of April to the middle 
of May it congregates in flocks of a dozen or more .... Whilst writing, 
May 4, vast numbers are daily observed within our gardens and the adjoin- 
ing fields.” The facts are that this sparrow is rare everywhere east of 
the Alleghenies, and probably never have vast numbers been seen about 
Philadelphia. 

If this work of Gentry’s were scientifically accurate, it would now rank 
as a classic. But regarded with suspicion at first and latterly ignored, its 
most obvious defect is that it looks too good. Gentry even claims to have 
identified the eggs and pupx of certain species of Cratonychus (now 
Melanotus), a thing which is to-day impossible for even the best coleopter- 
ists. 

The ‘ Life-Histories of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania’ must be 
known then as a dangerous mixture of fact and unfact. Its accuracy in 
some respects gives it a deceptive appearance of verity, but with regard 
to the records of bird food it is certain that the only safe course is to regard 
them as almost entirely products of the author’s imagination.-- W. L. M. 


African Economic Ornithology.— An important paper by Austin 
Roberts distinguishes that writer as a pioneer expounder of the ‘ Economics 
of Ornithology in South Africa.’! The author considers birds in relation 
to grain, fruit, poultry, and stock, and also gives a list of scavengers, and 
of birds suggested for protection. Mr. Roberts says: “ Before the advent 
of white men in South Africa birds affected even the primitive agriculture 
of the natives; the patchy fields of corn had to be guarded against the 
same granivorous birds which now trouble us. But the conditions of that 
time differed widely from those obtaining now, as the grain fields were 
small and easily protected .... Soon after the settlement of the country 
by white men a new feature arose in the introduction of cultivated fruit. 
Frugivorous birds, formerly dependent upon the precarious supplies of 
Nature, soon learned to appreciate the better quality and greater quantity 
placed within their reach, and it is not surprising that they forsook the 


1 Agr. Journ. Union of S. Africa, I, No. 3, April, 1911, pp. 352-369. 
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wild fruit when that in the orchards began to ripen.”” Most of the damage 
to grain is done by finches resident about the fields, and more than 16 spe- 
cies are mentioned, together with notes on their ravages. Some 25 to 30 
species are listed as granivorous, but not as yet harmful, while four kinds 
of doves and pigeons, one crow and a crane are said to indulge in pulling 
newly sown grain. 

The birds injurious to fruit comprise a greater variety including colies, 
bulbuls, starlings, glossy starlings, parrots, hornbills, white-eyes, sunbirds, 
and pigeons. Other fruit eaters mentioned are lories, barbets, fruit pigeons 
and willow warblers. 

The avifauna of South Africa is characterized by great variety of scaven- 
gers and rapacious birds. Among the enemies of poultry are 3 species 
of Astur, 2 of Accipiter, 2 of Micronisus, 3 of Falco, 1 Buteo, 2 Spizaetus, 
1 Hieraetus, 1 Aquila, 1 Milvus, 1 Melierax, 1 Circus, 2 Circaetus, and 
2 Bubo. Five or more other hawks and owls are mentioned as occasionai 
depredators of the poultry yard. The damage is considerable at times, 
being most severe when the predatory birds are rearing their young. Mr. 
Roberts believes in protecting poultry, so far as possible, with wire netting, 
but remarks that this form of protection is not available for game. He 
states that ‘ There is no means of protecting game from the attacks of 
vermin except by getting rid of the most destructive kinds, and the results 
of so doing will seriously affect other interests. At present the country 
is not in a position to undertake the destruction of any class of bird, and 
it will have to remain over until a sounder knowledge of their habits has 
been obtained.” 

The birds that have a beneficial relation to stock, that is, as tick destroy- 
ers, include the oxpeckers, one species of egret, one crow and one starling. 
Those troublesome to stock farmers, mainly because of attacks on lambs, 
are 4 eagles of the genera Spizaetus and Aquila, a lammergeier, a vulture, 
andaraven. The scavengers listed include 6 vultures of 5 different genera, 
2 eagles, generically distinct, a kite, 2 crows and one stork. 

In his remarks upon protection, the author presents some very sensible 
views regarding the tendency for economic values to vary locally, and the 
advantage of each district having a protected list of its own. He further 
says: ‘Only wholly useful birds should be protected, because farmers 
and others must be allowed to protect their own interests.” The bird; 
suggested for protection as friends of the stock farmer are oxpeckers and 
the buff-backed egret; as consumers of locusts and termites, pratincoles, 
black stork, white stork and wattled starling; as destroyers of small 
vermin and insects, kestrels, black-shouldered kite, owls (except the three 
largest species), swallows, swifts and wagtails; as being beautiful and likely 
to be exterminated, bluejays or rollers, and the crested crane. Mr. Roberts 
notes that the English sparrow, although introduced long ago, has not 
spread very far or become a nuisance, while the common starling of only 
25 years standing has become injurious about Capetown. 
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Another paper on the food of African birds is of greatest interest in its 
bearing on the relation of birds to insects supposed to be protected by 
their color, or to show by their color that they are not edible. Mr. G. L. 
Bates in ‘ Further notes on the Birds of Southern Cameroon’! gives a résumé 
of the results of six years’ field examinations of the stomachs of African 
birds. He found Coleoptera in 213 stomachs, Orthoptera in 177, ants in 
57, other Hymenoptera in 8, scale insects in 32, bugs in 19, termites in 31, 
slugs and snails in 24, spiders in 85, millipeds in 20, and butterflies in none. 
Ants, particularly those of tropical countries, are classed by theorists as 
protected insects,.and much is made of their so-called mimics among vari- 
ous other insect orders, yet ants rank fourth in importance in this list of 
bird foods. The theories that have been built up to explain the mimicking 
coloration of many butterflies as a result of natural selection absolutely 
require for their substantiation proof that birds regularly prey upon these 
insects. Evidence thus far urged as proof of this habit is largely based on 
experiments with captive birds. As the writer has pointed out in another 
place,? the results of such experiments have very little if any value as 
indicating behavior under natural conditions. Actual examinations of 
bird stomachs reveal butterflies in an exceedingly low proportion of North 
American birds, and the results of Mr. Bates’s examinations during 6 
vears (in which time 178 stomachs were carefully examined with this par- 
ticular point in mind), a larger body of good evidence than anyone else is 
able to produce for tropical birds, are worthy of the serious consideration 
of the selectionists who have postulated the necessary support for the 
mimicry theories in the heretofore almost wholly unknown, hence easily 
and agreeably hypothecated conditions of the tropies.-- W. L. M. 


Todd and Worthington’s ‘A Contribution to the Ornithology 
of the Bahama Islands.’— This paper® is based upon a collection of 
591 skins obtained by Mr. W. W. Worthington, December 28, 1908, to 
May 8, 1909, on the islands of New Providence, Great Inagua, Acklin, 
Watlings, Andros and Abaco, and later acquired almost in its entirety 
by the Carnegie Museum. The critical portion is by Mr. Todd and the 
‘Narrative and Field Notes’ by Mr. Worthington. As the authors present 
their information in two entirely distinct lists in which the same species 
usually bears different numbers, an unnecessary burden is inflicted upon 
any one who may consult the paper. Eighty-four species are treated 
by Mr. Todd and one hundred and twenty by Mr. Worthington. 

In his introduction Mr. Todd discusses the zodlogical relationship of 
the Bahamas both with relation to each other and to adjacent islands 


1 Ibis, 9th ser., V, No. 20, Oct., 1911, pp. 6430-31. 
? Journ. Econ. Ent., 3, No. 5, Oct., 1910, pp. 437-438. 
+A Contribution to the Ornithology of the Bahama Islands. By W. E. Clyde 


‘Todd and W. W. Worthington. Annals of the Carnegie Museum, VII, Nos. 3-4. 


Issued, October, 1911. 
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and the continent of North America. His conclusions agree with those 
already advanced by Mr. Chapman and Mr. Riley. 

A number of new records are established for several of the islands visited, 
and a new warbler, Dendroica flavescens, already described by Mr. Todd 
(Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, XXII, p. 171) was discovered on Abaco.— 


W.S. 


Mathews’s ‘ The Birds of Australia.’— Part 51 bears date October 31, 
1911, and completes the first volume, except the introductory matter and 
index, which will form Part 6, and when ready will be sent to subscribers 
without extra charge. The first volume warrants the liberal praise be- 
stowed upon Part 1 (Auk, XXVIII, p. 135, 136), as regards the character 
of both the text and plates; and the Parts have thus far appeared with 
commendable promptness and regularity. The present Part concludes 
the Ralliformes, and includes also the Podicipediformes and the Sphenis- 
ciformes, the species treated being numbered 64-74. In addition to the 
technical and biographical matter usual to works of this character, the rela- 
tions of the Australian forms to their congeners are considered, the genera, 
species and subspecies being critically revised from the author’s viewpoint in 
respect to status and nomenclature. In the present Part the new genus 
Mantellornis is established, with Notornis hoeckstetteri Meyer as the type. 
Two new subspecies of Porphyrio are described as P. melanotus fletchera 
(Tasmania) and P. m. neomelanotus (Northwest Australia), and the little 
known Fulica alba White is considered at length. The only two speci- 
mens known to be extant came probably from New Zealand. Three other 
new forms here described are Podiceps cristatus christiani, A plenodytes 
patagonica halli, Eudyptula minor iredalia. We regret that we are un- 
able to agree with Mr. Mathews in the use of Podiceps in place of Colym- 
bus, and of Penguinus in place of Catarractes, for reasons already given 
(Auk, XXVIII, 1911, p. 496). Mr. Mathews now designates as type 
of Penguinus, Aptenodytes chrysocome Forster (1781), instead of Phaéthon 
demursus Linné, formerly designated by him or the type. Contrary 
to most previous authors, he now considers Linné’s species indetermin- 
able. He states that it, ‘though undoubtedly a ‘Crested Penguin,’ 
is obviously a young bird, and unfortunately must be regarded as indetermi- 
nable. Brunnich’s genus was certainly founded on the characters of this 
bird, but as no species was named by him, I herewith designate <A pteno- 
dytes chrysocome Forster as the type of Brunnich’s genus,’’— a species, 
by the way, not described till eleven years after Briinnich’s genus was 
founded! Yet he adds: ‘‘ The course I now advocate I consider better, 

1 The Birds of Australia. By Gregory M. Mathews, Member of the Australian 
Ornithologists’ Union and the British Ornithologists’ Union. With hand-coloured 


Plates. Volume I, Part 5, London: Witherby and Co., 326 High Holborn, W. C. 


October 31st, 1911. Roy, 4to, pp. 325-286, pll. 59-67, with 3 full-page text cuts. 
Price, £2. 2s. per part 
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as tending to give more stability to our nomenclature.”' This is certainly 
a new departure in type designation, it generally being held that in the 
case of speciesless genera the type must be some species described before 
the founding of the genus on which the genus was obviously based. If 
Penguinus was founded on an indeterminable species, the genus itself must 
necessarily share the fate of the species on which it was founded. Such 
action is antagonistic, in spirit if not in letter, to Article XXX of the 
International Code of Nomenclature, which provides that the type selected 
must be one of the originally included species. Although the characters 
of Penguinus might fit several then undescribed species none of them, 
when later described, can be properly available as its type— J. A. A. 


Abbott’s ‘The Home-Life of the Osprey ’— In a little volume? 
of 53 pages of text and 45 photographic illustrations, Mr. Abbott is able 
to give an account of the home-life of the Osprey, or Fish Hawk, in minute 
detail, from long study of the species at various points on the coast of New 
Jersey, at Gardiner’s Island, New York, and at Great Lake, North Caro- 
lina, beginning with its arrival in the waters near New York about the 
end of March and ending with its departure early in October. Although 
the subject is not a new one, Mr. Abbott has made excellent use of his 
opportunities and, aided by the camera, has given us a thoroughly complete 
history of the ‘home-life’ of this interesting species, as studied particularly 
at Gardiner’s Island and along the coast of New Jersey. Every feature is 
beautifully illustrated in the accompanying photographs, mostly taken 
by himself. The varied character of its nesting-sites and nests, its manner 
of fishing, the care of its young, their development and behavior while 
in the nest, the devotion of the parent birds to their young and to their 
homes, its manner of fishing and carrying its prey, are all sympathetically 
told in the text and effectively illustrated in the excellent plates. The 
work is a worthy successor of the similar monographic studies that have 
preceded it in the ‘ Bird-Lovers’ Home-Life Series’ of its enterprising pub- 
lishers, Witherby and Co. of London. In coneluding his excellent mono- 
graph Mr. Abbott says: “‘ There is a nobility and dignity about this bird, 
an industry and inoffensiveness of life, a tender affection for its mate and 
young, that can only bring increasing admiration with acquaintance.”’— 


J. A. A. 


Publications Received.— Abbott, Clinton G. The Home-Life of the 
Osprey. Crown 4to, pp. 44, 32 photographic plates. London, Witherby 
& Co. 6s. net; special ed., 10s. 6d. net. New York, Brentano, $2 post- 
paid. 


1 Not italicised in the original. 

2 The Home-Life | of | the Osprey | Photographed and Described. | By | Clinton 
G. Abbott, B. A. | Associate of the American Ornithologists’ Union | With some 
Photographs by Howard H. Cleaves, Associate of | the American Ornithologists’ 
Union | With Thirty-two mounted plates | London | Witherby & Co., 326 High 
Holborn, W. C. | MCMXI.— pp. 54, 32 photographic pll. Cloth, 6s. net; . special 
edition, 10s. 6d. net. For sale also at Brentano’s, 229 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
$2 post-paid. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cooke’s ‘ Distribution and Migration of North American 
Shorebirds.’ 


To THE EpiTror or ‘THe AUK: — 


Dear Sir: — The comments made by Mr. F. H. Allen in ‘The Auk’ for 
October, 1911, on certain shortcomings in Cooke’s ‘Distribution and Mi- 
gration of North American Shorebirds’ seem to call for a few words in 
reply. I trust to make these as courteous in tone as were the com- 
ments. 

It is claimed by Mr. Allen that the facts given under the several species 
are not complete enough to justify the statement made in the introduction, 
and on a subsequent page, as to the scope of the bulletin. Thus, to show 
the insufficiency of the data on the breeding and wintering of certain of 
the Shorebirds, he states that the Northern Phalarope “is a common 
summer resident in Labrador and breeds along the entire coast,’’ and adds 
that Cooke might easily have ascertained this by consulting the ‘Birds of 
Labrador’ by Townsend and Allen. The fact is that these authors kindly 
sent Prof. Cooke a copy of their most excellent work immediately after it 
was published, that it has been on his desk ever since, and has been fre- 
quently and profitably consulted. In their statement in regard to the 
breeding of the Northern Phalarope in Labrador, however, there is reason 
to believe that the authors are mistaken. Hence their statement, though 
by no means overlooked, was not accepted. 

The present status of the Northern Phalarope as a breeding bird in 
Labrador is far from satisfactory. In Vol. III of his ‘Ornithological 
Biography,’ Audubon gave a circumstantial account of the discovery of 
the nest and eggs of the bird in Labrador, ending with the statement that 
“both young and old had departed by the beginning of August.”’ This 
account of the breeding of the species is explicit enough, and would be 
entirely satisfactory were it not for the fact that it sharply conflicts with 
the equally circumstantial account by the same author in his journal, 
where we find that the only time he mentions seeing the species, is on July 
29, when he states: 

“T saw this afternoon two, or a pair, of the Phalaropus hyperboreus; 
they were swimming in a small fresh-water pond, feeding on insects, and 
no doubt had their nest close by, as they evinced great anxiety at my 
approach. I did not shoot at them, and hope to find the nest or young; 
but to find nests in the moss is a difficult job, for the whole country looks 
alike.” It thus appears that up to July 29 he had found no Phalarope 
nests, and, as it seemed to Prof. Cooke impossible to reconcile the two 
accounts, he decided to pass by Audubon’s breeding record, especially 
since it has not been substantiated by later investigations. 
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June is preéminently the breeding month for this phalarope. Numerous 
June records are at hand for different localities in Canada and Alaska, 
comparatively few are as late as July. It is significant that of 70 nests 
found by McFarland at Fort Anderson, July 10 was the latest date, most 
of them, even in this far northern locality, being in June. In more south- 
ern localities, the bird would naturally be expected to nest earlier. 

The fall migration of the Northern Phalarope is well under way by the 
middle of July, so that the mere presence of the birds anywhere after that 
date cannot be accepted as definite proof of breeding. The two birds seen 
by Audubon July 29 were doubtless migrants, and the date agrees well with 
the dates at which migrating phalaropes have been noted by subsequent 
observers. Brewster found no nests in the Gulf of St. Lawrence region, 
and does not record the bird as absolutely identified by him until July 25; 
Bigelow found no nests, and saw no birds until July 23. It is true that in 
his ‘ Birds of Northeastern Labrador’ published in ‘The Auk’ for January, 
1902, he gives the bird as ‘“‘Common. Breeding in almost all the suitable 
marshes; occasionally very abundant off-shore.’’ This again on its face 
value would be satisfactory as to the essential fact that this phalarope breeds 
on the Labrador coast but in a recent letter to Prof. Cooke, Mr. Bigelow 
states that he did not find nest or eggs of the bird but found the birds in the 
marshes at Poutes Cove on July 23 [thus well within the migrating period], 
and adds that his reason for stating that they breed there was that the 
natives assured him the birds observed [in 1902] were nesting. While 
this testimony by the natives may have been convincing to Mr. Bigelow. 
it cannot, we submit, without further evidence, be accepted as definitely 
establishing the breeding of the species in the locality in question, especially 
when is taken into account the late date, July 23. 

Townsend and Allen found neither nests nor young, and saw no birds 
until July 27. Hence the statement in their ‘Birds of Labrador’ that 
“The Northern Phalarope breeds along the entire Labrador coast in 
freshwater marshes on the borders of ponds and lakes” would appear to 
have been based on the statements of the authors they subsequently name 
(Audubon, Low, Bigelow, Turner and Spreadborough) rather than on 
their own observations. If the species really breeds generally on the 
Labrador coast, it should have been noted by Coues, who had far better 
opportunity of observation than any of the observers above mentioned. 
As a matter of fact he did not find the bird at all, while Low, who after- 
wards visited the same district, does not mention meeting with the bird 
in the breeding season until June 13, when he was far inland from ‘“ Labra- 
dor” near the head of the Hamilton River. Spreadborough’s account 
refers to James Bay and hence has nothing to do with the Labrador coast. 
So that as the matter now stands, ‘‘ Ungava Bay, about 59° N. (Turner) ”’ 
is the most southern certain record of the breeding of the Northern Phala- 
rope on the Atlantic coast, as is given in Bulletin 35,‘ Distribution and 
Migration of North American Shorebirds.’ 

A word may be added in regard to the breeding and winter ranges of the 
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several species treated in the bulletin. It was intended to make the report 
as complete as possible in this respect. It was being written at the time 
the third edition of the A. O. U. Check-List was in course of preparation, 
and both literature and museums were ransacked to make the statements 
on these two phases of the subject as complete and exact as time and pains 
could make them. While it is too much to expect that the bulletin is 
faultless in these regards, nevertheless in the year since it was published 
no one has pointed out any defects, and during that period of work on 
ornithological literature, Prof. Cooke has found no omissions that should 
have been included. No doubt, however, it will be found later that matter 
was omitted that might profitably have been utilized, and we shall be duly 
grateful to friends who will call our attention to such omissions with a view 
to greater completeness in future publications on the same general subject. 

Turning now to the migration side of the question, an entirely different 
problem is presented. No claim is made or even suggested in the bulletin 
that the data presented on migration are full and complete. In fact the 
explicit statement is made that the dates of migration ‘‘have been obtained 
principally from the migration schedules” in the possession of the Biologi- 
eal Survey. Ornithological literature, especially of the present time, is 
too voluminous for one man, however industrious, to transcribe all the dates 
of occurrence. In the case of this particular bulletin another item had to 
be taken into account. The size of the bulletin was necessarily limited to 
100 pages, and this allowed only a small part even of the migration data 
now in hand to be used. Our records contain 45,000 cards on the Limicole, 
alone, an amount of material far too great to be more than abstracted in a 
bulletin of such limited size. 

The failure to include in the Shorebird bulletin the data from two such 
important works as the ones our critic mentions: ‘Birds of Essex County’ 
by Townsend, and ‘Birds of the Cambridge Region’ by Brewster, can 
neither be explained nor defended except on the ground of human liability 
to error. In a work which necessitates the consultation and transcription 
of such a vast amount of literature no author is liable long to escape criti- 
cism for errors and omissions, and we shall endeavor to accept our share of 
merited rebukes with becoming resignation. 

In conclusion a word may be added in regard to the great mass of ornitho- 
logical data now on file in the Biological Survey. This includes over 
700,000 cards from all sources, migration schedules, specimens in museums 
and in the hands of private collectors, and references to ornithological 
literature. With regard to the last named source, Prof. Cooke has about 
completed the abstracting of the standard serials, the government publica- 
tions, the various State lists, and has made considerable progress with the 
multitude of non-serial publications. He has consulted nearly every 
American reference quoted by Coues in his three bibliographies and more 
than twice as many in addition, the whole making more than 20,000 titles 
and considerably over 200,000 notes on species. It would seem that this 
amount of material, while confessedly by no means covering the entire 
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field, is worthy of a more complimentary statement than the one penned by 
our critic to the effect that the bulletin on Shorebirds contains in addition 
to official data ‘‘ some reference to the literature.” 
Very truly yours, 
Henry W. HensHaw. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 20, 1911. 


Mathews’s Notes on Nomenclature. 


To THE Epitror or ‘THE AUK’: — 

Dear Sir: — In the last number of ‘The Auk,’ I have been granted an 
extended review of my notes on Nomenclature published in the Novit. 
Zool., Vol. XVII, pp. 492-503, Vol. XVIII, pp. 1-22, Emu, Vol. X, pp. 
317-326, and Vol. XI, pp. 52-58. That review will be widely read by 
American ornithologists whereas my original papers will not have such an 
audience. Inasmuch, therefore, as I feel my views have been somewhat 
vigorously treated, I would claim space for a short defence of my papers. 

The review is principally a defence of the Brissonian genera without 
recourse to the refutation of the facts I produced against their acceptation. 
I implicitly obey the ‘“‘ Laws formulated by the International Congress of 
Zoblogists,’’ and the reviewer wrote: ‘Instead of accepting, however, the 
ruling of the Commission on the meaning of its own Code he proceeds to 
argue that the Commission is wrong’’; and then: “It is hard to reconcile 
this action with his repeatedly professed absolute adherence to ‘the laws 
formulated by the International Congress of Zoélogists.’”’ 

The reviewer has confused the Laws with the Opinions rendered by the 
Commission. I have never questioned the Laws and “the Commission 
has no legislative power.’’ Refer to Opinion 16, where after nine pages of 
discussion the only cases where an Opinion was necessary were left to be 
decided by the first author who had occasion to use them, and the sentence 
passed ‘If any author attempts to construe the cases under the present 
ruling the burden of proof to show he is justified in this procedure rests 
upon him.” 

However the reviewer further wrote: “As a matter of fact, it is perfectly 
evident that the Commission intentionally employed the term binary for 
the purpose of conserving genera established by non-binomial authors of 
dates subsequent to 1758,” yet carefully refrained from noticing my appeal 
to the Laws which I here again quote: 

“Article 25. The valid name of a genus or species can be only that name 
under which it was first designated on the condition: 

“a. That this name was published and accompanied by an indication, 
or a definition or a description; and 

“b. That the author has applied the principles of binary nomenclature. 

“Article 26. The tenth edition of Linné’s ‘Systema nature,’ 1758, is 
the work which inaugurated the consistent general application of the binary 
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nomenclature in zoology. The date, 1758, therefore, is accepted as the 
starting point of zoological nomenclature and of the law of priority.” 

Inasmuch as the meaning of the word binary, here first used instead of 
binomial, is explained by the context it can have none other than what 
I have claimed. 1 cannot imagine the arguments whereby the reviewer 
could make it “perfectly evident, as a matter of fact,” to be otherwise; 
from the facts which I have here quoted, I cannot admit any other meaning 
of binary than binomial and until Article 26 is altered I must maintain the 
position I have taken up. It has been suggested by supporters of the 
Commission’s Opinions that, my arguments, on the facts, being unanswer- 
able, this course should be adopted. Is further discussion necessary? 
The untenability of the Commission’s Opinion is thereby admitted. 

With regard to the reviewer’s remarks: ‘‘ Unfortunately for Mr. Mathews 
his statements in regard to Brisson and Colymbus are erroneous.” “If 
Brisson’s genera continue to be used, as they certainly will be, Podiceps is 
properly to be construed as a homonym of Colymbus (Brisson ex Linné).”’ 

Whether my statements be regarded as erroneous or not depends upon 
whether they are criticised from the standpoint of opinion or of facts. I 
was only dealing with the latter and herewith point out the difference 
between the reviewer's opinion and facts. Reference to Brisson, Vol. VI, 
p. 33, does not lead us to conclude that Brisson used Colymbus ex Linné, 
and on p. 34 Brisson calls La Grebe Colymbus. By application of a method 
of tautonymy this could be accepted as the bird reckoned as type of Bris- 
son’s genus and accordingly the one from which Brisson formed his generic 
name. Now the first reference under that species reads Colymbus Moehr. 
Avi. Gen. 77, and no mention is made of Linné though ten references are 
given. 

Now, whose statements are erroneous as to the origin of Brisson’s 
Colymbus, the reviewer’s or mine? It would be most interesting reading 
for me to see the reviewer’s justification (on facts) of the statement 
“Brisson did it [subdivided a Linnean genus] in a large number of cases, 
intentionally and with good effect, adopting most of them in a restricted 
sense.”’ 

Allen, when collating the Brissonian and Linnean Genera (Bull. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 317-335, 1910), noted (p. 319) that 
Brisson only had Linné’s 10th Edition after four volumes (out of six) of his 
work had been printed; he could not have subdivided many of the Linnean 
genera under those conditions, unless genera introduced BEFORE 1758 are 
admitted. An examination of those two last volumes does not reveal, 
to me, facts in support of the reviewer’s statement. 

The reviewer notes: “ Marila Oken is rejected in favour of Nyroca 
Fleming on the assumption that Oken’s bird genera of 1817 are untenable.” 

It is peculiar that though the A. O. U. Check-List, p. 74, includes Marila 
Oken 1817, and p. 76, Clangula Oken 1817, on p. 79, Somateria Leach 1819 
is used though there is the prior Erprer Oken 1817. On p. 80 Oidemia 
Fleming 1822 is retained though there is the prior MAcrEvusE Oken 1817; 
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and p. 47 Anous Stephens 1826 though there is the prior Nopp1 Oken 1817. 
Why this inconsistency? I have consistently rejected all the Oken names. 
If they are tenable why did not the A. O. U. include all, in the Check-List? 
Were they in doubt as to the Latin form of the neglected names? 

The reviewer further notes: “@nanthe Vieillot is accepted for the Wheat- 
ears on the ground that the type of @nanthe rested on tautonymy (Mota- 
cilla wnanthe Linn.) before a type was fixed for Motacilla.” This is a 
quaint summary of my note regarding the nomenclature of the Wheatears 
and Chats and scarcely in accordance with the facts. 

The other matters wherein the reviewer differs from myself can be 
regarded as matters of opinion upon which I prefer td leave myself to the 
judgment of the succeeding generations. It is being proven every day that 
in science right will right itself, and I am simply working for the advance- 
ment of the science I love, that of Ornithology. 

Grecory M. Maruews. 
Langley Mount, 
Watford, England. 
18/11/11 


[The reviewer of Mr. Mathews’s papers on the Nomenclature of Birds 
regrets that his criticisms of certain opinions held by their author has given 
him cause for a reply, inasmuch as the reviewer fails to see wherein he was 
at any point in serious error. Respecting Mr. Mathews’s position in the 
matter of Brissonian genera, the reviewer is quite content to let him have 
the last word until the International Commission has formally rendered an 
opinion on their availability and the Congress itself has either adopted or 
rejected it, and then to abide by the decision of the Congress. 

The question of Podiceps and Colymbus is, however, a separate issue which 
can be discussed wholly on the basis of facts. As Mr. Mathew truly says: 
“Whether my statements be regarded as erroneus or not depends upon 
whether they are criticised from the standpoint of opinion or of facts. I 
was dealing with the latter and herewith point out the difference between 
the reviewer’s opinion and facts. Reference to Brisson... .{ete., see 
Mathews above]. Now whose statements are erroneous as to the origin of 
Colymbus |i. e., whether from Linné, 1758, or from some earlier source], the 
reviewer's or mine?”’ He says further: “It would be interesting reading 
for me to see the reviewer’s justification (or facts) of the statement ‘Brisson 
did it (subdivided a Linnean genus) in a large number of cases, intention- 
ally and with good effect, adopting most of them in a restricted sense.’ ”’ 

The reviewer will here endeavor to give Mr. Mathews this “interesting 
reading,” taking the case of Colymbus first, and then a few other genera, — 
all from Brisson’s last two volumes, which were printed after he received 
Linné’s ed. 10 of the ‘Systema Naturw,’ — which Brisson subdivided 
“intentionally and with good effect.” 

First as to the origin of Colymbus. Colymbus is essentially the same 
group, with the same name, in Linné’s ed. 6 (1748) as in his ed. 10 (1758), 
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and Moerhing’s Colymbus is simply Linné’s genus of 1748, which he cites, 
but of course without mention of any species. But so far the origin of 
Brisson’s genus Colymbus is concerned, it is necessary to go back only to 
Linné’s 1758 edition of the ‘Systema,’ although Mr. Mathews seems to 
imply otherwise. He says: ‘Reference to Brisson, Vol. VI, p. 33, does 
not lead us to conclude that Brisson used Colymbus ex Linné, and on p. 34 
Brisson calls La Grebe Colymbus....Now the first reference under that 
species reads Colymbus Moehr. Avi. Gen. 77, and no mention is made of 
Linné though ten references are given.”’ This statement is quite true as 
regards Brisson’s cited references under his first species, but it has no 
material bearing on the point at issue, as shown by the following facts. 

Colymbus Linné, 1758, contained 4 species: (1) arcticus, (2) cristatus, 
(3) auritus, (4) podiceps, the first being a loon, the other three grebes. 
Each of the three grebes are duly cited by Brisson in his Vol. VI, as follows: 
(1) “‘ Colymbus cristatus. Linn. Systh. [sic] Nat. ed. 10. Gen. 68. sp. 2.” 
p. 46; (2) “Colymbus auritus Linn. Systh. Nat. ed. 10. Gen. 68, sp. 3.” 
p. 50; (4) Colymbus....Podiceps Linn. Systh. Nat. ed. 10. Gen. 68. sp, 
4.” p.63. Linné’s remaining species, arcticus, is cited in the same Volume, 
p. 115, under Mergus, as: “Colymbus Arcticus Linn. Systh. Nat. ed. 10. 
Gen. 68. sp. 1.” 

Thus Brisson divided Linné’s genus Colymbus of 1758 (ed. 10) into two 
by retaining all the grebes in Colymbus and removing the single species of 
loon to his genus Mergus (not Mergus Linn., 1758 and 1748) in which he 
placed all the other loons known to him, thus bringing all the grebes 
together in one genus and all the loons together in another, for the first time 
completely separating them as distinct genera. He conserved Linné’s 
generic name Colymbus, in which he retained three of the original four 
species, and made a new genus for the fourth. If this is not subdividing 
Linné’s genus Colymbus, and on the basis of Linné’s ed. 10, I fail to 
understand the meaning of the word subdivide! 

This is only one instance out of 14 where Brisson subdivided Linné’s 
genera in Vols. V and VI of his work on the basis of Linné’s ed. 10, which he 
cites throughout both of these volumes, giving references not only to this 
edition, but in each case citing the genera and species by numbers as well 
as by name, in the manner illustrated above under Colymbus, and generally 
in addition to this quoting Linné’s diagnosis in full. These other 13 genera, 
taking them in the order of Brisson’s work, are the following: 

Struthio, divided into 4 genera — Struthio, Rhea, Casuarius, Raphus, the 
original genus Struthio being conserved in its present modern sense. 

Charadrius, divided into 2 genera — Pluvialis and Himantopus. In this 
case the original name is replaced by Pluvialis. 

Tringa was divided into 5 genera — Tringa, Vanellus, Arenaria, Glareola, 
Phalaropus, in this case the original name being conserved. 

Scolopazx, divided into 3 genera — Scolopar, Limosa, Numenius, the 
original name conserved. 
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Ardea, divided into 3 genera — Ardea, Ciconia, Balearica, the original 
name conserved. 

Fulica, divided into 3 genera — Fulica, Porphyrio, Galinula, the original 
name conserved. 

Alca, divided into 2 genera — Alca and Fratercula. 

Diomedea, divided into 2 genera — Albatrus and Spheniscus. 

Phaéthon, divided into 2 genera — Lepturus and Catarractes. 

Larus, divided into 2 genera — Larus and Stercorarius. 

Anas, divided into 2 genera — Anas and Anser. 

Pelecanus, divided into 3 genera — Onocratalus, Sula, Phalacrocorax. 

The same method with reference to Linnean genera was pursued by 
Brisson in his first four volumes as in his last two, with the difference 
merely that he had not Linné’s ed. 10 to consult at the time his first four 
volumes were printed and he accordingly had no recourse but to take them 
from the 1748 edition. This matters little, since the genera under dis- 
cussion are the same in the 1748 edition as in the 1758 edition, except that 
in some instances a few more species were included in them in 1758 than in 
1748. These also number 14, which Brisson divided into 33 genera, nearly 
all of which are still current, many of them with the limitations Brisson 
originally assigned them. 

The reviewer’s ‘‘quaint summary” of Mr. Mathews’s note on @nanthe 
was not intended as a summary of his note, but as a statement of certain 
conditions in the case, and as such is correct. 

Respecting Marila Oken, and the other Oken genera of 1817, the re- 
viewer is willing to abide by any ruling of the International Congress 
respecting them but confesses that his sympathies and inclinations are, 
personally, with Mr. Mathews. 


J. A. ALLEN.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. J. A. ALLEN finding that his health demanded relief from some of 
his numerous responsibilities, has been forced to resign the editorship of 
Tue Auk, and the Council of the American Ornithologists’ Union, at the 
recent meeting in Philadelphia, chose Mr. Witmer Stone as his successor. 
Simultaneous with Dr. Allen’s retirement Mr. Frank M. Chapman resigned 
as Associate Editor. 

Beginning with the initial volume of the Bulletin of the Nuttall Orni- 
thological Club, and continuing to the present year, Dr. Allen has, without 
intermission guided the course of this journal and its successor THE AuK; 
and the series of thirty-six volumes stands as a perpetual monument to 
his ability, and his painstaking devotion to the cause of ornithology and 
the interests of the American Ornithologists’ Union. There have been few 
continuous editorships of equal length in the history of scientific periodicals. 

Dr. Allen has kindly agreed to see the present number, already partly 
under way, through the press, but hereafter all articles and communications 
intended for publication and all books and publications for notice should 
be sent to Mr. Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Logan Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue rapid decrease in the number of bird collectors is a matter that has 
attracted the serious attention of ornithologists in the past few years. It 
is certainly true that there are to-day, very few young men engaged in 
forming a collection of bird-skins, formerly regarded as a sine qua non to 
the development of an ornithologist. So serious has this matter appeared 
to some, that it has been suggested that the A. O. U. Committee on the 
Protection of North American Birds might well be changed to a Committee 
for prevention of the extermination of North American ornithologists. 
The abandonment of collecting is charged to the stringency of the State 
laws, some of which make the acquirement of a collecting permit impossible, 
while others impose such limitations as to make it useless for scientific 
purposes. The Audubon Societies have been blamed for this condition of 
affairs, but we believe wrongly. In practically all of the bills endorsed by 
the Audubon Societies proper provision is made for scientific collecting, 
but the legislative committées and State game conmissions, without ade- 
quate knowledge of the needs of ornithology, have frequently altered the 
bills, or so administered the laws, as to make the procuring of a permit 
difficult or impossible. 

On the other hand it often happens that among those who have secured 
permits in the past there are some who have displayed little or no sympathy 
with citizens who prefer live birds to dead ones, and armed with their 
permits they have carried on collecting close to houses and grounds in a 


manner which has made them very obnoxious. These men are naturally 
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regarded as examples of ‘ scientific ornithologists’ and it is no wonder 
that they arouse opposition to the granting of any collecting license. 

We believe that legitimate collecting is indispensable to ornithological 
research, and that such collecting in the past has had a negligible influence 
upon the abundance of our birds. Therefore it seems that the A. O. U. 
Protection Committee would confer a great benefit upon ornithology if it 
undertakes, as suggested at the recent meeting of the Union, te place the 
needs of ornithological collecting in its true light before the State game 
commissions and similar bodies; and also to bring all ecllectors to a full 
realization of the responsibility which rests upon them of prosecuting their 
coliecting in a manner that will not prove obnoxious to their fellow citizens, 
and arouse antagonism against ornithologists at large. 

There is still another side to this discussion. Perhaps, after all, the 
stringency of the laws is not the only, or even the main reason, for the 
decrease in the number of collectors. Many of the younger zodlogists in 
the eastern United States started in their scientific work as ornithologists 
and as collectors of skins, but later abandoned birds for some other group 
of animals; not because of difficulty in collecting birds but because they 
found better opportunities in other fields for original discoveries in local 
systematic work. There is a limit to the number of species and subspecies 
worth describing in any area, and so far as the study of the birds of east- 
ern North America is coneerned, that limit has practically been reached. 

But systematic ornithology is after all oniy a branch of systematic zoél- 
ogy, and Ornithology in its truer and broader sense, has to do with Anat- 
omy, Animal Behavior, Development and Meaning of Coloration, and 
other broad problems of evolution, just as much as with systematic work. 
In many of these fields birds furnish exceptional opportunities for the inves- 
tigator, and moreover the collecting of skins in connection with such work 
is by no means a necessity, while the investigator is just as much an orni- 
thologist as is he who concerns himself wholly with the study of specific 
and subspecific differences. 

So, even while we maintain that collecting birds is still a necessary part 
of ornithological science in many parts of the world, and will always be 
80 in anatomical and certain other lines of investigation, nevertheless 
wherever the systematic side of ornithology becomes practically a com- 
pleted study, we must naturally expect to find a decrease in collectors, 
and this without danger of ornithologists becoming extinct. 


AS IN previous years, the Museum of Vertebrate Zoédlogy of the Uni- 
versity of California was active during the past spring and summer in 
carrying on zodlogical field work. This year the work was conducted 
entirely within the State of California, in accordance with the principle 
that a knowledge of the native fauna is of first importance to a State insti- 
tution of this kind. 

The three months from March to May, inclusive, were occupied in 
exploration of the San Joaquin Valley along its entire length, the particular 
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purpose being to ascertain the status of the rodent population of the region. 
Incidentally specimens of certain desirable birds were secured, and much 
information relative to local bird distribution was obtained. This work 
was prosecuted by Mr. Swarth and Mr. Grinnell, with two assistants. 

Miss Annie M. Alexander and Miss Louise Kellogg with two assistants 
spent the three summer months in the high mountain region of Siskiyou 
and Trinity Counties, collecting birds and mammals, in continuance of 
work begun by them during the previous winter. The series of specimens 
gathered includes several species new to the Museum, one bird being new 
to the known fauna of the State, while much information bearing upon the 
relationships of the Shasta and coast faunas was obtained. 

The period from June 15 to September 15 was occupied in exploration 
of the mountainous region lying between Tehachapi Pass and Mount 
Whitney. Mr. Grinnell, Mr. Taylor, and three assistants were engaged 
in this work, the results comprising, aside from large series of specimens of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, an increased knowledge of the complex 
faunal conditions at the southern end of the Sierra Nevada. 

All of the above field work was made possible through special gifts by 
Miss Alexander of funds for its support. 


Mr. Samvuet N. Ruwoaps returned from Ecuador early in August after 
a very successful trip of about six months. He collected at various points 
along the railroad which runs from Guayaquil to Quito, especially at Bucay 
(975 ft.), on the Chanchan River (2000 ft.), Huigra (4000 ft.), Mt. 
Pichincha (8000 ft.), Riobamba (10,000 ft.), and in the vicinity of Quito. 
He brought back about 1600 birds, some mammais and reptiles, and a 
number of invertebrates. His collection is now at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Roy C. AnpREws, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, sailed for Korea, December 13. He ex- 
pects to spend about two months at the whaling stations there, for the 
purpose of studying and securing specimens of the California Gray Whale, 
and Humpbacked Whale. He then plans a trip into the mountains of 
northern Korea, known as Chokaku San, where about four months will be 
spent in collecting mammals and birds, if possible in regions not hitherto 
visited by zodlogists. 


Mr. Atex. Wermore will represent the Biological Survey, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in Porto Rico .this winter, coéperating with the 
Insular Board of Agriculture in studying the economic relations of the 
birds and mammals of the island. 


Mr. E. A. Goldman of the Biological Survey will return to Panama about 
January 1, 1912, to resume his investigations of the birds and mammals of 
the region. 
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Part V of Ridgway’s ‘ Birds of North and Middle America’ appeared 
on November 29. Part VI we learn is well under way and partly in type. 
The whole will now probably run into nine volumes instead of eight as 
originally estimated. 


Dr. Epcar A. Mearns sailed on October 28 for London to join Mr. 
Childs Frick on an expedition to Abyssinia and Lake Rudolf. The mem- 
bers of the expedition will include, besides Dr. Mearns, Mr. Childs Frick, 
son of Mr. Henry C. Frick of Pittsburgh; Mr. Blick, a friend of Mr. C. 
Frick, and a physician. The country it is planned to explore will be 
primarily Abyssinia, but the trip will be extended into British East Africa, 
and include the region about Lake Rudolf. It is intended to make as 
complete a collection as possible of the mammals and birds of the regions 
visited, Dr. Mearns giving his attention to the birds and small mammals, 
which will go to the National Museum. The country it is proposed to 
traverse will be mainly outside of that visited by the Roosevelt expedition, 
thus enabling Dr. Mearns to become personally familiar with areas having 
an important relation to the faunas he has already studied in other parts 
of Africa. The new material thus obtained will supplement in an import- 
ant way that already acquired from the African region by the National 
Museum, and be of great importance in working out the collections gath- 
ered by the Roosevelt expedition. As both Messrs. Frick and Blick, as 
well as Dr. Mearns, have had previous experience in African wilds, import- 
ant results may be expected from their present extended expedition. 


WITHERBY AND Company, London, announce the early publication of 
‘A History of the Birds of Colorado’ by William Lutley Sclater, lately 
director of the Colorado College Museum. The volume is to consist of 
500 pages and 16 full-page plates from photographs, and the edition will be 
limited to 550 copies. Subscription price for the United States, $5. 

The prospectus states that the avifauna of the State has never been 
hitherto adequately dealt with, and in the present volume an attempt 
has been made to give (1) Short descriptions and keys of all the birds, 
some 392 in number, hitherto recorded from the State. (2) An account 
of the distribution of each bird without and within the State. (3) A short 
notice of its habits, and (4) A list of references to its occurrence in the 
bird literature of Colorado. 

American ornithologists will look forward with much interest to the 
appearance of Mr. Sclater’s volume. 


Brrp-Lore for December closes the thirteenth volume of this magazine, 
which contains almost twice as many pages as Volume I. This increase 
in size is, in part, due to the natural growth of the magazine, and in part 
to the publication in it of the Annual Report of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, which occupies about one half of the present issue. 
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This report includes an outline of the work of the Secretary for the past 
year, under the heads of ‘ Legislation,’ ‘Field Agents and other Workers,’ 
‘State Societies,’ ‘Bird Colonies,’ ‘Wardens,’ ‘Egret Protection,’ the 
‘Mrs. Russel Sage Fund,’ ‘Miscellaneous,’ and ‘Financial.’ The report 
of the Secretary, Mr. T. G. Pearson, is followed by reports from field 
agents in New England, on the Pacific coast, in Texas, in Virginia, and 
from various bird colonies. Added to this are reports from the thirty-eight 
State societies which form, as it were, State agencies for the National 
Association, and which can deal with local issues far more effectively than 
could a national organization not familiar with local conditions. 

The report of the Treasurer, Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., shows that the income 
of the Society for the year ending October 20, 1911, was $36,599.72, of 
which no less than $10,000 was made up of special contributions, and it is 
hoped that as the increasingly important work of the Association, with its 
State allies, becomes more widely known, it will receive even greater finan- 
cial support from the public. The report in question is one of the best 
arguments which the Association could put forth as an appeal for funds 
with which to carry on its work, the limits of which are governed only by 
its means. The past history of the whole movement for bird protection 
has been one constant struggle to secure, retain, and enforce proper legis- 
lative measures designed to protect birds. Up to the present time the 
efforts of the Audubon Societies have of necessity been so largely directed 
toward this end that they could not devote due attention to the educational 
aspects of their work. In the future, however, let us hope that public 
sentiment has become so thoroughly aroused that there will be less danger 
of the repeal of the excellent laws which, generally speaking, prevail 
throughout the Union, and that in consequence the National Association 
may devote a greater part of its time and income to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge of the economic and esthetic value of birds. 
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